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ABSTRACT 

Project ASSERT (Activity to Support the Strengthening 
of Education th-rough Retired Technicians) was designed to use the 
expertise, talent, and experiences of retired persons as volunteers 
to strengthen occupational, technical, and career education in 
post secondary institution*, while providing technically skilled 
retired persons a chance to get involved in occupational education^ 
programs, the two-year proqran created an opportunity for interaction 
between young and old, strenqth0n€d career guidance, and provided 
■ore realistic instruction. Project objectives were to (1) identify 
use of retired persons as support personnel, (2) iO^ntify materials 
used in volu^eer programs to develop guidelines for recruiting, 
training, aUd involving retired persons, and <3.) develop vehicles for 
national dissemination of mat'^rials- The concept wai ; tested and 
demonstrate^ at two colleqes in Ohio- -Sinclair Cojimuiiity College in 
Dayton and Urtiversity College of the University of Cincinnati. All 
participant«--«*udents, volunteers, and supervi so ra-4 evaluated it as 
a positive experience. Project materials were devel0||)ed into a 
resource handbook which is available separately (see note). 
(Extensive appendixes, ^amounting trover one-halt the report, include 
a synthesis of or^Htijizations , and the evaluation program. (TLB) 
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Tho mission of the National CcMUer for Research in 
Vocational- Education is to increase the ability of diverse 
atjoi^cies, .i nst i tu't. ions , and orqanizations to solve educa- 
tional problems relatinij to individual career planninq, 
tnopat at ion , and proqression. The National Center fulfills 
1 1 s ni I s s i on by - - ^ 

o qeneratinq knowledcje through research, 

, dove lop inq educational programs and products, 

o tn>ii luat iivq indiviidual program needs and oulcomes, 

o a.nsta|linq educational proqrams and , product k , 

o opet at incj information systems and ' services , and 

(J - 

o conduct inc) leadership development and ti;^ainitui 
proq rams • 



This report was developed under grant number 90-A-1157 
from tho Administration on Aging, office of Human Develop- 
ment, Administration on Aging. Contractors undertaking, 
such projects under government sponsorship are encourage'd 
to express freely their judgment in professional and 
technical matters. foints of view or opinions do not, 
however, necessarily represent official views or opinions 
(Jf the sponsoring government agencies.- 
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AMiJTUACT 



Pro)tH't ASSKRT (Act ivity to Support tho St renqt honiiu) 
of Llclucat ion t ht c>ui)h Ret i reii Toohnicians ) was desiqnod to 
ust» tho oxportiso, talent, and oxporiencos of rotirod persons 
as volnnttHMs in ooIUmjos to strt-ncjthnn -tho' oducational 
oxptM iiMK'os of tho students. This volunteer activity of the 
older ptusons inertMse.d their- sense of well lieinq by enabl- 
inq them to continue to contribute in meaninqful ways to an 
important aspect in tb[« lives of others. 



This concept was tested and demonstrated at two Golle(]es 
"m Ohio, Sinclair Community Colleqe in Dayton and University 
(.'ol l/()e ot the Univt-rsity of Cincinnati. The evaluation of 
t h 1 si denionst rat ion reveaitnl very positive experiences for all 
who l^iart 1 c ipat ed . All' volunteers anci supervisors of volun-. 
teers said t ht«y would participate acjain. The responses from 
the students was also posit ivi?'. 

r\ From this (experience a resource handbook Was developed 

t It led t» r a t i luj a Reti rees Volunte e r Program in P ostseco n d a r^ 
^ " ^ ^ ^'A L^iy-"^ • handbook contains "quidelines and res"oirr"ce~ 

mat erials for plannincj, implementinq , operatinq, and evaluat- 
inq such a procjram, as- well as ejtamples of experiences at 
the two colleqe demonstration sites. 

The /esults of the project have been disseminated widely . 
thr.outjh publication of the resource handbook, mailinqs, 
presentations at conferences, artil:les in publications, and 
submission of project books and reports to information 
c*learinc)houses . 
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1 N'rj<()i)Uc"r 1 ON 

IMi>)tH't Ar-SKirr (Activity to ruip{)or^ the Stren<.)t honinq ol" 
IMiu-at loll tlnx)i,uih Retired 'I'eelm ic lans ) was a program (^osicined* » 
to mohiLi/e rotii'vvl tochii i c i aiis as support personnel to 
stitMUithen oocupat ional , technical, and career education in 
postsecondar y institutions. - • 

:;poiisc)itHl by t lu^ Administration on Ac) i nq , Of f ice of Human 
DrvtMopmcMit \ lli:w, the two-yoar Project ASSKRT contributed to 
t hi^ bctttumcnt ot younqcr and older adults in. many ways. It, 
was desivjncd to provide technically-skilled retired persons a 
rhancc^ to ijct involved and to discibver a new roje ^in occupa- 
tional education programs in two-year technical' iKstitutiops 
and rolU^nes. It also created an opportunity for older and 
youiMoi [>tM\sons to "interact on career related subjects^ The ^ 
tiu-gs on iiK'oLviiui rt^tirees from technical fields was to 
^ttiMU|thtM\ cartHM viuidance and provide more realistic inst ruc- 
tion, so easmq younqer persons' transition from educational 
pii)ijuuns t work m technical careers. \ 

i 

Stal t t rom t he National Center and from two pos tsecondary 
institutions wOt ked to ciccomplish the foll#winq project ^ 
bb I i^ct i vt^s : ' 

o Identity the extent to which re t i red * technicians , 
journeymen, aiui other persons possessinq technical 
skills are beiiu] used as resource's in occupational, 
technical, and career educat ion and traininq 
• proq rams . 

Klentity materials currently beinq used in volunteer^ 
[>roqrams. Use these as resource mater ials to develop 
a set of preliminary quidelines on the recruitment-, 
traininq and involvement of retired technicians and, 
other ski I leU* p*J^sons in roles' to strenqthen occupa-^ i 
t lonal education and traininq proqrams . ^ 

Install ic^tired technician volunteer proqrams in 
two community colleqes, in collaboration with RSVP , 
Area Aqencies on Aqinq, and other community - 
ore] an iza t ions . 

Develop^ vehicles for national dissemination of methods 
for recruitinq, traininq and usinq retired individuals 
possessinc) technical skills in volunteer roles in an 
intenienertit ional environment to strenqthen occupa-- 
tional, technical, and career education and manpower 
traininq procjrams. 

0 

The [)uiposo cuf this document is to present an overview of 
1 hi^ act ivities and the proqress made in the two years of Project 
ASSKKT. * , . 
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J Y i: A R ON K : ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND INSIGHTS <^ 

From a broad perspective the major accomplishments of the 
tirat year of the project were (1) the establishment and 
activation of a consortium of agencies consisting of two 
post secondary institutions, local RSVP • s , and The National 
CiMiter tor Research in ^ Vocat iona^ Education, (2) the d(A/elop- 
ment of a comprehensive model for program vmplemontat ion in 
each of the two pos tsecondary ine ti tutions , anei (3) the insLal- 
Lai ion of the. program at the selected sites and the initiation 
of activities on-site. 

llach of these accomplishments involved a variety of tasks 
and .u" t IV 1 1 ICS The first, the establishment and. ac t ivat ion 
ot {he conscMtium, involved-*-- 

o vievelopiiuj a cooperative climate for program 
Lmt>lementation , 

identifying] potential demonstration sites, 

(> informing sites of the opportunity to participate 
.in the program, 

9 

o tormincj a set of criteria to be used in selecting 
sites, - \: . 

o selecting candidates, v 

^ o visiting sites most likely to serve as demonstrations 

and obtaining verbal consent to participate, 

o drafting an agreement suitable to all parties, 

o executing the agreeiyent, and ' 

o beginning project work. 

The consortium which was developed* consisted of a con-- 
tractuai financial relationship between the National Center 
iind two pos tsecondary colleges, 'a nonbindirig "ghared commitment 
relationship between ACTIOnT and two of its local Retired 
Senior Volunteer Programs, and a nonfinancial understanding 
for the provision of services between th^ two pos tsecondary 
colleges and the local Ret ired Senior Volunteer Programs.* 
IH:) forge these relationships it was necessary to develop a 



*The consortium which was developed is pictured i,n Figure 1. 
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Si'iiHi^ ,Ot mill Hill obnunitinoiU and iuuUm s I tiiul i lu^ biMwiHM) all 
pait)c>; iiwoIvimI. 'l^his ptcuMMlod aity lor*mal a<| i <MMTUMd s . M(H*r- 

wcMt* hrld with Natioiiiil ftM^fot' atafl a'nd s tat t)- 1 o vt*l. 
I t^proHont.at i vos ot ACTION and iwo-yoar collecjos. This was - 
doiK^ to gauqe the level of interest for the project^as well as 
. to determine the feasibility of forminq the consor:tium. The 
people from th^ state atjencies took it upon themst^lvos to 
assess the l^^l^pl proqram anci institution's interest in 
part ic ipat in^i in the project ♦ , ' 

The* intormat ion about local interest in the project 
pii)Videi} by the state representatives served to quide the next 
[>lK\se cU 'developiiu) the consortium, identifyinq possible 
^Umuoi^s t ra t ion ^ites. Also developed at this- time, wAs a sot 
ot criteria-r It was aqreed that the pos t secondary institutions 
scUh ted to [Participate should (1) be i.n urban areas with a 
vaiu^ty ot industries, (2) have vocat ional -technical education 
otiiMinqs, ( \) have involvements with aqinq, and (4) have 
adcquat*^ staff and interest to accomplish the project's objec*- 
tives. An additional and very important criteria used in 
^u*U»ctinq [potential sites was the attitude of the local RSVP 
aqiMU'y. Sites with RSVP ' s indicatinq an interest in the 
project atid a willincjness to cooperate with the collecje in 
implement inq it were given hiqhest consideration. 

Two candidates for membership in the consortium were 
selected accordinq to these criteria, Sinclair Community Collecje 
ill Dayton, Ohio, and University College of the University of 
Cii^cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cincinnati had an active RSVP 
which had expressed an interest in the project and a willinq- 
noss to build a working relationship with th4e,> local colleqes. 
University College proposed the organization of a sub-consortium 
ot five schools in Cincinnati to test the concept. Three more 
ot the two-year colleges in the University of Cincinnati 
cluster (Clermont General and Technical College, Ohio College. 

Applied Science, and the Rayntond Walters Branch), and 
Cincinnati Technical College were approached to join University 
L\>llo\jc m the demonstration. This, of course, Represented a 
v|r tv\t wealth of technical progran\s and services^ yto the community 
and so a fertile field for testing the concept, (in addition, 
the University of Cincinnati was actively involved in ptroviding 
a number of programs serving senior citizens in the metropolitan 
area. 

Dayton also had a strong RSVP which had displayed an 
interest ^n the program. Sinclair Community College had in 
tact, already used the services of RSVP to locate a volunteer 
to work in their Day Care Center so that there was the begin- 
*nings of a working reia*t ionship in place. Ii^ addition to ^ 
- their past ini/olvement with senior volunteers, Sinclair had 
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^»l>*^•lal [MovjiTims lor srnicM' \:il.i/tMiH raiuiinc) I roin tioo^tult ion 
to si)i»oial iiHo 61 the t ai^ i I i t ios t or son ior cji oup3 . The C(:)llec)e 
ot terod o\jov thLrty technical proqi ams, had a larqe enrollment , 
and Hiuve*.! the whole Dayton area. Thus, it 3e,emed to offer 
mai\y poasxbi I i t les for testinq' the concepts , * * 

National Cente/ staff visiter! the two potential sites 
bi^f/rc^ any dec is ioi\ was madt^ . These visits enabled t Ik"* • co 1 lecjes 
to clarity u^s^es on which t ht*y miqht h-ave cities tion^s and .^Iso 
afUwiul the N^At icMial Centt^r staff to measure t he ' col leqe ' s 
intiMcst and makt^ an initiiil e:ontact With 'RSVP. Both of the 
visits weVe i^xt rtMue ly positive and so the machinery was put 
in mot U)n tw^ beqin di\iftinq an aqreemt^nt. 

Diattmq ahd excumtiiK) an aqieement proved to be a .loncjor 
piocci;i; than was oi iqinally an t icM pa ttui . The technicalities o4' 
subcon t t av' t i;iq w 1 1 \i other institutions prpved t^g be mote ol 
pioblcm t hah aqrtMMumq upon a sct:>pe of work* llowevQi'> problcMus 
wctt^ ovciA^onK^ and aqreements w(m e execute^, v 

rhi cHiqhout t ht^ process of e^h t abl 'i sh i ncj the consoitium, the 
National i'*nter played'a catalytic role. National Center 
St al f souqht to build linkaqt^s between t^he coi^sortium members 
I luU^lH^nden t of' the Natioiuil Center's involvement. This was 
pai ticularly the case with RSVP. The National Center had no 
tormal aqreen^ent with Rt^VP , only a shared commitment to the 
[Moiect objectivt^s. However, very early the National Center 
bt ouqht RSVP into play with the ^ par t i ci^pa t ihg colleges , 
t^icouraq iiuj the \levelopment of a working relatiionship . That 
relationship was ,es tabl ishe,d and formalized through meyioranda 
of uivders tandinc) between the two groups. Th(j importance of 
this understanding was that the colleges were linked to an 
established, oncjoiiu) program which could help them to maintain 
t he i I fort beyoiul the funding period. 

'Th*e second ma j(^r accomplishment listed for year one, the 
dcvcM o[)mtMi t of a [^rocii am modt^l , involved-r- ' , 

S(Mi chinq t ht^ litei ature for programs similar to 
AS>Sl>RT, ' 

r 

o so 1 ic i t i nq in format ion from orcjanizat ions involved 
I n vo lunt eqr prog rams and the aging , 

o initiating a computer search of information- networks 
usrnq key proqram descriptors 

1 

o comi)ilinq the information retrieved and identifyincj 
proqram .elements useful for ASSERT, 



o dovelopiiui a workable modol f-or uroqram implement/ation , 

o desiqninq- a Resource " Handbook , based on the model, 
for sites to use in operating program, and / 

■ ■ • • J " . • - / 

o providing sites with material and f amiliarizir/g them 

with' program model. / 

It is the responsibility of peoplfe. demonstrating new 
concopts to stage a successful demonstration, docunierit ,that 
success, and provide others with the ability to sta^e equally 
successful demonstration^ of the Vohcept . The development 
of the program model was a key activity for this reason. It^ 
not only insured that project staff "did their homework," so 
Ato spoak, thus leading to a successful demonstration, but it 
alsp was a means of -capturing what happeiied and passing it on 
to other interested people. 

Ill order" to develop a .program model, it was necessary to 
become familiar with activities which were simjLlai: to those 
proposed by Project ASSERT.. Thus , a literatul^ and program 
search was initiated. This search did not Lead to the discovery 
of any programs like ASSERT. 

^ There are a multitude of volunteer programs and a great 

many are in education, but few are in post^econdary educational 
institutions, and none cater specifically to retired technicians. 
A review and synthesis of the literature searched and an 
annotated b^ibl iography of useful documents can be found in the 
Appendix. It is ^important to note that while no ASSERT-like 
programs were found, m^ny other kinds of volunteer programs 
were ident.ified. The literature on volunteerism is quite 
extensive and quite useful. There is much material on operat- 
intj volunteer programs in a variety of settings. 

In reviewing the literature on volunteerism> it became 
p ap[)arent that there were common elements running throughout 
all volunteer programs. Naturally, changing environments ^nd 
di^/eriny target groups bring unique qualities to volunteer 
programs. However, beneath that there are some basic qualities, 
problems, and issues that all programs share. Recruiting 
volunteers! is a problem for all programs, so is training, 
developing good volunteer staff relations, retention, etc. 
^Because of this, the literature search proved to be very 
valuable. it was possible to construct *a model for the program, 
using those common elements and the insights gained about 
those elements through the experience of other programs. 
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Administration 
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Administration 
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Volunteer Org, 



DSeek support of: presiderft, faculty union/ 
board, staff union, student organization, 
labor unions 

2 ) Deve lop iidv i sory counci 1 

3)Promote program 



1) Develop project goals and objectives 

2) Identify resources: human, material, 
financial, organizational 



1) Hi re volunteer coordinator 

2) CctabliGh progran ^^olicior r.nC pioceclur.^ 

3) ^^ritc volunteer job dcscri[tionr 

4) Develop orientation and training materials 
and procedures 



z 



O 

z o 
M a: 



stage IVj OPERATE AND MOlllT^R 
PROGRAM ( 



stage V; 



EVALUATE PROGRAM 



stage VI i 



PLAN FOR MAINTENANCE 
OR EXPANSION OFf FIRST 
VEAR i:i-KOKT ' 



Administration 
Faculty/Staff 
Students - 
Vol unteers 
Volunteer Org. 



Administration 
Faculty/Staff 
Students 
Volunteers 
Volunteer Org . 

Administration 
Volunteer Org. 



1) Recruit Volunteers ^ 

2) Screen and select volunteers *^ 

3) 0rient and train faculty, staff, students 
and volunteers 

4) Place volunteers 

5) Monitor program progress and make adjustments 
when and where necessary 

6) Reward volunteers for a good job ^ 



1) Review needs assessment data 

2) Compare actual program activities to goals 

and objectives 



Figure ' 2 
Preliminary Program Model 
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I :.|> I .lyi'il \\\ r ii)u . liasuMlly-it cnvoxni ioui vcm y broiid 

.1! i»as ot |)r c)i)i am p Luuiiiu) , propar i lU) , imp UmucmiI iiu) , .uui i ov ii^w- 
11^) arul itMU'Wiru). Voi oarh ot Jht^He aroas, action sta<)OS wim 
ultMititALHl and tx)r each ot tlicsn l^taqcjs a list ol activitie^j 
was outliiuul. As stated before, these activitit^y rotlects^d 
those that had bt,^en identitiivl as conunon to all voiuiU.eei 
p!i)^)ranis. The t)icn)ram modt^l was usc^d to quicte project act ivi-- 
t at t hi* deim>nsti:\t ion sites. ^ 'rhrouqh use at the sites, 
\i was ti^sted and moditied to more accurali^ 1 y * riM 1 oct t ht* 
pos tsi^condai^^ settinc) aiul techniciues* for involving retired 
t ecMin ic I ans . ^ * ^ 

Thi* thiid acu'ompl ishmt^lt w)f the f irst year was thi^ 

injitallation ot the proc)ram at the demons t rat ioji siti^s and 

t ht^ 1 1) 1 1 I at loii' ot sites activities. This iiwolvi^d-- 

« 

o t^xt^cut inq t ht* aijimMutMH , 

if h L r i nq a volunti^er cooi dinator on-site, 

o or lentiiuj the volunteer coordinator, and 

t 

o iiiitiatiiu) project activities. 

Once the aqi cement was siqned and cleared by aLl parties, 
steps were taken to install the proqram at _ the sites. Althouqh 
some action had already been takincj place informally through 
the contacts at the sites, it was now possible {:o beqin doinq 
thmqs with a more formal, structured approach. 

The til St task each site undertook was hiring a person who^ 
could- devote a substantial amount of time to organizing and 
op««iatinq t hi^ project. The two sites took distinct ly *di f ferent 
appKviches in doincj this> Sinclair Community College assigned 
the )ob to a ptM son already on the staff of the college by 
qivmg her released time to do it. University College brought 
•soim^one in from the community who had experience in programs 
toi retirees. Ideally, the coordinator should have aJthorough 
knowledge of the college as well as of retirees and the network 
serving them. It was interesting that 6ach site chose their 
cot)rdinator for one of the strengths, but not both. This of 
course gave the National l::enter an opportunity to observe which 
is, the better situation. 

Once the coordinators were hired, work began at the sites 
to .levelop linkages 'in the community for recruiting volunteers. 
Woi k also beijan on making staff aware of the program and then 
d(^veloj)ing volunteer positions. 



Tho a lLos ,diii noL Uoijin oporatinq the prot) ram uiit i I 
^c)W.^l ll thr rloHo (if ( h<» fiiHt year. Thus, much of tho actu<il 
* tiiMiionst r»U|if(>n diil not occur until tho seconci year. 



/ 
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yi.:au Vwo 



Tht' !na\|t)i >aft i v 1 1 i i^m t ot' yiMf two wtM o to (1) o[UMat(« ihr 
[>io.iiam at t lu' vit-Muoiis 1 1 a t i on fiitos; (2) itwiso tht» Ht'Hourro 
Hciiulbookj { i) c^vaU^ato the proqram from t ho multiple poi spoc- 
t iv.-; ot thi' voluntoois, statt, ami students involved; and 
(4) d I ssiMU mat t\ t hi» nia«toriaLH. 



I'loqiam Operation 

' 

In opcMatmq t ht^ pioqiiim, t ho sites' prijnaiy conceiiis 



W(M e : 



i itMtinvj iiUeiual awcvreiu^ss ot the proqram, 

o woikiiui with staff t deveJop voUoUet^r job 
^Ic^SL' r 1 [> f I ons ^ 

[>ubl Lc L z Liivj the prociiwm in the coimiuui i t y , 

o i^stabl LshiiKi woi kiru) relat ionships with orqan i zat ic^Vs 
I II t he ec^iuinuii i ty , , 

o I i^ct u L t Liuj ^anc^ pLacincj volunteers, ^ 

o t o I lowinii-up voluntoor placements and . moni tor intj 
• , their proi)i"ess, anii 

o planninq tor continUinc) the program. 

Thr two .demonstrat ion colleqesshad limited success in 
(H>erat inq voluntcuM programs. The total number of volunteers 
lociuited and plactul was small. However, the placements which 
wtMo made were entirely successful. Neither college encountered 
strong opposition to the concept. Time was the greatest factor 
ecMUributing to the smalvlness of the demonstration. 

Volunteer procjrams are subject to seasonal variations in 
the number of volunteers they can recruit. Generally, spring \ 
and fall hold the moet promise. Colieyes add to this varia- 
tion one of their own, semester or quarter changes. ''They 
operate in cycles and the best time to begin new programs or ^ 
people IS at the beginning of each cycle. Thus, the best time 
for volunteer placement is at the beginning of the fall and " 
spring (juarters. Recruitment should ideally take place in 
between these times. However, winter and summer are not the 
best times to recruit volunteers. Winter's inclem'ent weather 
makes it difficult to draw people out of their homes, parti- 
cularly elderly people. Summer seems to be everybody's time 
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' • 'ihus, cH)lUujt»s tguiul I tjcrui tnuM^t <uk1 placement had 

to Ih' iloiu^ in lather compac^L porioda o( time. If they were 
nut ready at the f iqht time they missed the' cycle, f Kf forts 
made out of cycle were not useless, they were just not as 
product I ve • 

Recruitment was cpnducted throughout the project period. 
A vai iety ot approaches was used. Figure 3 displays the differ 
tMit. techni(|ues used. It i s^ i nt6res t inq to note that the 
et t ect iveness of one technicjut? over another seemed to depend * 
on t hi* stature of the colleqe in the community or other related 
factors- Sinclair Community College was well known in Dayton 
an.1,1 so was able {o use the mass media with qoocl results. 
DnivtMsity c\>Ueqe is loss visible in the community and did 
UiU t md mass mc^lia veiy effective. They found techniques 
whii'h ^uit the cooidinator into direct, contact with a potential 
Vi>lun-tetM^ to bt* incest effective, 

Fiqure 3 
rROMOTIONAL TECHNIQUES 



Released news , stories in city and suburban news — 
pape r s . 

Hosted social events at* the college. Invited 
retirees, members of the university community, 
and representatives of labor organizations, 
^industry, and social agencies. 

Joined into agreements with other volunteer 
aqencies and shared recruitment resouroes. 

Contacts made with social orqaniza tions such as 
churches and professional societies to identify 
retired members who miqht be interested. 

Visit? were made to senior centers and senior 
housinc) uaits to leave promotional materials and 
identify interested persons • 

Neiqhbor hoods were canvassed and flyers were 
distributed in local Businesses. 



It was the sites' original int:ent to rely heavily on the 
i^esources of outside agencies for recruiting volunteers. The 
local RSVP was identified as a key. organization and' attempts 
were made early to bui Id^ 1 inkages with it and develop a working 
arrangement. Neither site had much success with this endeavor. 
RSVP was constrained by a limited budget which did not allow 
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mull' 1 I .iki- II. w .u- 1 I V I t I I •^i . 'I'lU' |>h i k).S()|>liy ol U.'.VI' 
'iHt<Mi>it f !-om i\\o A.ssi:UT ob j t>c t i V('S in its (MnphaHiH on unskilltni 
vo Umt t^r! s . In c)i\U>r to assist in t ho tlemons t. rat. ion , t ho local 
R.SVP's wouUrhave had to pursuo now tlirections in t:heir roc'ruit:- 
mont . Staft and butlc)ot limitations tlid not al lOw it^ji s . Attempt 
<*t cooperat lOM with other aqencios had much the same results. * 
While somt; would include pleas tor ASSERT volunteers in their 
'media cDveraMo, tew^\ctively recruited for the procjram. 

^ Puttmq proble,ms of size asitle, the two demonstration sites 
did show that retired persons can be brought into two-year., 
colleqos as volunteers. Fii)ure 4 indicates the variety of 
volunteer jobs that we re -deve loped and filled. The collei]es 
. P! ovidtHl 'an unusual settintj for a volunteer procjram in the 
vast a!!. ay of possiblt^ positions a volunteer could hold. Few 
>linutM were p Lu;ed on the kinti of position.^ which were created. 
Nat ut ally those* .jobs for which someone woultl normally be paid 
w.-io eliminated, b\it no,other i^^straint was ext^rcised. 

The richness of Voluntt^er Jobs braught a more individual 
appr «Ku-h to recruitment and placement than was originally 
ant ic- ijKjted. Kach of the volunteer coordinators at the two' 
sites I oiiKU kod on the highly intl ividual is't ic nature of their 
]ab. Many volunteer programs in institutions such as hospitals 
or schools, identify a set of positions for which all volunteers 
att« tecruiteil. They are nurse's aides or tutors for example, 
c'.onetally, the same individuals in thei institution are respon- 
siL)le tot all the volunteers. With this situation, volunteers 
can be lecruited, placed, oriented and trained more or less 
en masse. ASSLIRT however presented the situation of having a 
separate position for each volunteer. And with each position 
was a separate staff member supervisor wi,th whom t,he coordina- 
toi must work. Thus, the voluntjcer coordinator had to treat 
oac-h volunteer placement as a separate case. ' 

:riie placemtMit process was rather slow and frustrating at 
times. Ttu) coordinators spent a great c^p<n of time arranging 
meetings betweiMi faculty members and prospective volunteers. 
However, oixce placements were made they were solid. Thexe 
weic> only two cases "where volunteers dropped out of the 
t>rogram,' A Un i vers i ty^ Col lege volunteer left the program 
because sAe found a^ paying job and no longer had the time, to 
volunteer, The job was temporary, however, and she planned 
to rojom ASSERT when it was oyer. The other drop-Out was 
loHH chvu- cut. Thb supervisor lost contact with the volun- 
tocr and it seemed that the volunteer may have assumed a 
big<|ei- job than he could complete. Rather than approach the 
supervisor, he c|uit. 



PROJECT ASSERT VOLUNTEERS 



VOLUNTEER 
Frank Rus.sell 
Mel Sussman 



• BACKGROUND 
'Mall Carrier . 
MeQhanical Engineer 



Lillian Sternberg Gift Ship Owner 



Luci lie McMul len 

• * 

Louis^L h rente Id 
Robert tagen 
vioe Mendohlsoa 
tdward Raich 

Phil 1p Driscol 1 ' 

td Merkel 

Sam Levy 

Lloyd Johnson 
Grandma Green 
Sevi Ilia Jencks 
Lawrence Fogle 

J . H. Ha Ider'iiian 
Jack Grimm 

20 RSVP Volunteers 



Dietician 

Varied Management 
Publid Relations 
Business Mgt. 
Accountan.t 

Dean of Admissions, 
Brandeis University 




dverti sing 

MusTc Instructor 
Food Service Worker 
Nurse 

Adverti sing 

Human Relations 
Management 



POSITION 

Assists Swlnming Instructor 

Surveys Non-returning 
' Students 

Assists Field Placement of 
Social Work Students 

Consults on Development of 
Technology Curriculum 

Critiques Technical Writing' 

Critiques Technical Writing 

Recruits Volunteers 

Does Posting in Financial 
Mgt. Dept. 

Follows up Suspended Student 

Acts as Resource Person for 
Secretarial Program 

Assists Recruitment 
Special ist 

Supervises Piano Lab 

Works in Day Care Center 

Works in Day Care Center 

Assists Public Relations 
Department 

Assists Financial Mgt. Dept. 

Assists 1"n Developing and 
Solidifying Programs for 
Elderly 

\ 

Assisted Evaluation 



* * * * * * * 
U.C. - University of CincinnatiX 
S.C.C. - Sinclair. Community Col lege 
C.T.C. - Cincinnati Techpical College 
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lU)Lh di'inonsli at ion sites want Lo continue the volunteer 
pitujiam. At eactv Site tne presen"t corps of volunteers is 
bouu) orqanizod to take over parts o^ operatiny the proyram. 
Fund inq^ presents the biqqest obstacle for continuation. 

Res (HI rce 1 lanclbook 

Tho iovision<o{ the Resource Handbook Occurr^d^n the 
sprinq 9t the second year. The revising process involved — 

o obtain inq feedback from site personnel who had used 
the mat or ia I , 

o incc7rporat i nc) suqqested chanqes into second draft 
ot ma t or isi I , 

submit tinc] new draft of material to advisory 
committee foi' review, % 

initiating official review process for all National 
CcMiter produc-ts/ 

i 

o revisinq materials, and * " 

o produc inq f inal version of Resource Handbook. 

The first ac t ioi|f taken to revise the Handbook was to 
^^^^i A '»«etinq of the two site coordinators ^to review the 
niator i\\ls . - The results of this meeting were incorporated irito 
a second draft of the materials which was then subjected to 
.fiuthor review. The site coordinators' critique of the original 
materials l«ad primarily tb^ a reorganization of the Handbook ' 
and a better infusion of ,the sense of the process of operating 
a volunteer proqram. One particular point they quarreled with 
was that the. ma ter ials did not treat the issue of building 
community linkages sufficiently. 

The new organizational schema which grew out of the 
cooi-d inators ' feedback is pictured in Figure 5. The .activities 
di(^ussod remained relatively unchanged from the initial attempt 
at ilovelopinc) ,a i)roqram model. They have been re^ranged and 
as j.s tMHily notetl, more- emphasis has been placed on community 
awii r eru'.ss activities. 

Figure 6 displays the timetable which grew out of the 
coordinators' comments related to process. Their concerns 
wj.th process were strongly related to the cycles of the academic 
calendar. They do not operate in a linear fashion. This 
timetable was an attempt to put activities in the context of a 
school ytSar . ■, ■ 

I 
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COMMmilTY 



F'icjuru 5 
PKOGRAH PROGRESSION FLOW CHART 



PROGRAH 
COHPONENTS 



0 



1. Identify extstlng p^rtms/ 
agencies > 
Assess local programs 
services 



1. Negotiate working 
agreements with local 
agencies i 



1. Operate Promotional 
campaign 



Continue to operate 
promotional campaign 



1. ContlnOe promotional 
campaign 



I. Continue promotional 
campaign 



1. Assesi^ promotional and 
recruitment activities 



INSTITUTION 



^iDtTERHINE 
\. , PROGRAM T^^^ 
EASIBILITY 




^ ^^.^^^^ _ 

1. Identify areas of need 

2. Heasuro institutional support 

3. Oetiemrfne availability of ., 
resources 



COMMIT 

TO [T-v^ 
OPERATE 
PROGRAM 



1. Hire Staff 

2. Place in InstUutldn 




Establish goaU and 
objectives 

Review current and past 
Institutional practices 



Inform faculty/staff/students 
of opportunity y 
Develop Jt)b descriptions 



Establish program policies 
and procedures 
Design orientation faculty/ 
staff/vo>unteers 
Adjust envlronment^for 
older people - 



VOI^NTEERS^^i^ 



Follow up faculty and staff 
regarding volunteer jobs 
Screen and select volunteers 
Place volunteers 
Orient volunteers 



MONITOR 

<L AND. 
r' PROMOTE -^^^ 



Mediate staff ^volunteer 
relationships 
Maintain morale 




4. 
5. 

6. 



Plan the evaluation > 
Identify data needed to 
evaluate program 
Design data collection 
instruments 
Conduct evaluation 
Analyze data 
Renew funding or locate 
new funds 



YEAR 1 
.1 
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Fig^S" 6 
. SCHOOL YEAR TIMETABLE 




Figure T 

TIMETABLE: FIRST EIGHTEEN MONTHS OF 
PROGRAM PLANNING AND pPERATION 



Mondt No. 



( 



DETERMINE 

PROGRAM 

FEASIBILITY 



COMMIT TO 

OPERATE 

PROGRAM 



PLAN 
THE 

PROGRAM 



GENERATE 
AWARENESS 



PUT THE 
PROGRAM 
IN PLACE 



RECRUIT 
AND PLACE 
VOLUNTEERS 



MONITOR AND 
PROMOTE THE 
PROGRAM 



.EVALUATE 
AND 

RENEW - 




IS 
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Tho tinitl t'ftort to more qraphically display the tXme 
olt'mont ia found in Fiijure 7. This approach was recomniended 
by, our outaido loviowers. 

Hased on the now orqan i zat iona 1 schema, a second draft of* 
the Hoaouiet^ Handbook was produced. In order to quarantee its 
accuracy ami uaetulness, it Wiiti subjected to two reviews, one 
l)y I he advisot y committee and another by individuals not 
aHHOfiated with the project. The I'atter review was a formal 
process used by tha National Center to insure hiijh quality 
products. The ptoi-ess, entitled l^UE (Product ^Review Exchanqe) 
used Htandardi/od forms which asked the reviewers to rate the 
product on several dimensions: scholarship, coirimunicabil i ty , 
usefulness, marketability, and ecjuity for example. 

The results of these reviews were incorporated in the • 
third draft of the Handbook to produce the fina]> version. 



" ' Ev aluatio n Fi ndings 

To evAiuate the Project ASSERT demonstration, several 
activities were undertaken: 

o Goals were established 

o Method_ for conduct inq evaluation was developed 

o Instrumentp were desiqned 

o Instruments were administered arrtt data qathered 

o Data was summarized and analyzed 

A consultant was procured to assist in developing the evalua- 
tion system and analyzing the data. Project staff administered 
all of the evaluation instruments. 

The goals of the evaluation were to measure volunteer, 
#taff, and student expectations in being involved in the program 
and the extent to which these expectations were being met. 
Such analyses were intended to produce arr^indicatiori of the 
positive or negative impact the ASSERT program had on the 
educational instifution and the individual volunteers. Four 
measurement devices were designed for this purpose: a volun- 
teer questionnaire composed of standard instruments to determine 
the reasons for joining the program and satJ.sf action with the 
program; a' volunteer interview to gather inTormation not 
captured on the structured questionnaire and to elicit infor- 
mation about changing the program; a self-administered faculty 
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i-li.nh|i»V. \\\ t lh» piixjiain; tuul a :;t>utliMif t|uor»t ioiumIm* to oVtilihiti^ 
llu- [MM t^oi lUtUu'i- t)l I lio voluntcMM aiul ( l\o oxt (Mil to' which t ht* 
voluntooi Ih»Lj^h1 t Iu* ^^ludtMUs. I'opLos ot till ot those instru- 
ments can be found in Appendix M . ' 

.The evaluation was carried out over a five-month period. 
A total ot t'lt'teen volunteers, nine faculty supervisorsr 4nd 
thirty-two students partici{)ated in the evaluation. Where 
po'ssible each volunteer was administered the » evaluation instru- 
ments twice, once at the becjinnincj of their experience and 
aqain at the end.' In usincj this approach it was felt that a 
richer sense of the process of the volunteer program could be 
obtai4\ed. The student and faculty evaluations were not handled 
in this manner. Because they seemed to be less accessible, 
they were only polled once at the end of the experience . 

^ Lic^ch volunteer was interviewed personally by an ASSERT 
i^tatt member. The arranqements for the interviews were 
handled by the site coordinator. fjpntrary to what was expected^ 
the voluntecM's wei e very willincj and even* seemed anxious to 
pai tic i pate in the evaluation. There was some ^ear that £he 
qroup micjht be questionnaire weary and unwilling to go through 
y'et another evaluation. This was not the case. Due to the 
si/.o of the program, the coordinators developed a close 
personal relvationship with the volunteers. It was perhaps 
this relationship that made the volunteers more willing, to 
participate. Another theory is that the evaluation was viewed 
as similar to "shop talk," an element' missing froiTl the life of 
a cetiree. 

Staff and students were not interviewed personally. They 
were qiven an evaluation form which they were asked to complete. 
Aa^ientioned previously, it was .^elt that scheduling per^sonal 
rnterviews Would be exceedingly difficult so an alternate 
approach was used. Jt is interesting to note that by far the 
most conclusive data came from the volunteer interviews. The 
staff and student data, while revealing, were not as conclusive. 
It may be the case that ^in a program such as ASSERT where much 
of the experience as related to human relations, it is better 
to t)e t as close to the par tic i pants as possible • 

The results of the evaluation were generally positive. 
Wliere problems were indicated, they were primarily procedural 
concerns and not differences with the concept. Inhere seemed 
to be a s trong match between the expectations of those 
in\{olved -and the results of their participation. The specific 
responses of the volunteers, faculty, and students are reviewed 
in the paragraphs which follow. 
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'r»K' informat ion obtainoc] t lom the volunteer inttfrviowj? 
a<>tl i|ut!St ionnai roa can be .grouped into throe clustcrfs. on(> 
l>«'Mains to tho loasonij why tho person vol iintocM oil and the 
dtHiroo to which tho prixjram met their expect/at ions . Another 
c/roup probed the volunteers* satisfaction with the overall 
proqram and specific parts 'of it. The third cluster of infor- 
mation related to procedural concerns. Ficjure 8 displays * 
tho cjuostions contained in each cluster. 

Responses in the first cluster of questions indicated that 
the volunteers were very task oriented in their motivations. 
Comparisons between the first and second administering of the 
instruments showed that while their t>asic motives were* met, 
they also hatl some unexpected benefits. The mo^t frequent 
reasons c)iven for volunteering were to be productive, to help 
people, to repay others for what I got in ' 1 i f e , /con tact with 
people, and to have fun. when presented with the same response 
o{>tions as a consequence of volunteering,- the volunteers gave 
the same answers. They all felt they haii been productive, had 
renewed their skills, and increased contact with people. Some 
others emerc)ed, however, that were less task oriented and tnore 
socially relevant. To be with younger pepple, to meet new " 
people, to feel respected, and to have fun all got stronger 
marks tho second time around* 

, * < 
■Volunteers, thus, seemed to gain their intended benefits 
of participating in the program. They personally gained. 
Hecj^se of their task orientation and desire to help others, 
it seemed worthwhile to examine the impact the ^plunteers felt 
they had on the institution. They were asked wh^fe the benefits 
of having them provided tq their supervisors and tAe the 
students. For faculty, they felt they provided rdal-world 
experience and extra "hands" when needed. They felt th^y 
enhanced the students' image of older people as well as pro- 
viding them real world experience and individual attention.' 
The volunteers seemed to have been>intrinsically satisfied 
with the program. The cluster of questions designed to get 
feedback on satisfaction with the program corroborate this 
be i i e f . 

The remarks volunteers made with regard to their satis- y 
taction with the program were consistent with their motive for 
joining and the benefits. Overall, they were unanimously 
satisfied. They were most satisfied with the chance to use 
their abilities, the involvement with students, the feeling 
of accomplishment, and the new, friends th^y made.. Two factors 
which wer6 consistently rated as unimportant were the cfi»nce 
to be somebody iii the community and the. chance to tell people 
what to do. This da-ta again shows the volunteers as a very • 
task oriented gi^oup. The same change occurs between the two 
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Ficfuro 8 

INFORMATION CLUSTER IN VOLUNTEER INTERVIEWS 



Cluster I: Why they volunteer ed and the, degree to 

which the program met these expectations 

Questions: 1. Reas'bn fot volunteering — 
• stated and rated. 

t 

It 

t 

2. Benefits or consequences of 
volunteering in ASSERT — stated 
and rated. 

3. Perception of benefits to instir 
tution of their volunteering. 

4 . Future participation. ^ 



Cluster II; Satisfaction with program, overall and 

specific parte 

rUuestions: 1. OveralT^atisf action with program 

2. Parts of program most and least 
satisfied with — stated and rated. 

3. Drawbacks to participating. 

4. Recommendations for jjaprovement. , 

5. Recommend program tO a friend. 

Cluster III: Procedural concerns 

Questionis: 1. Personal experience and concerns 

with recruitment , placement , 
posit ibn , and recognition . 
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»U»mMutMt , otIuM moit> Hocially lolevaiU lactoiM imium ije . Pirtino 
foi aonvi t Ik* jobWtts asaociaLtul much more strongly with 
sat iHf act ion than it hail boon initially. 



• 



Apart f I om the t orcod-response yuoflt ionnai ro they woro 
qivt'n,'it was cUtficuIt to elicit comments from , vol untoors pn 
thoii ii>it ist act ion with t ho procjram. Kvon the forced-rosponso 
data shows this, m that no necjative responses were \jivon. 
Thi» volunteers soiMued hesitant to pass judgment on the program. 
i>n»> volunteor sunuiied up the attitude well /"When you volunteer, 
•/ou chooso the terms, that is, the job and hours. Once you 
ia,vi^ dono that, you can't csmpl^ain." Another person 'put the 
matter to rost by simply statinq, "We wouldn't be here* i t" wo 
wi«ron't satistiedJ" It that was indeed the case, then the 
v.^lunttHMS , were most t;ortainly satisfied because the prouram 
had vir tual ly no drop-outs. 



Any dissat i sf act i(Mi the volunteers exprossotl related 
primarily t(^ [nocedural concerns. The two most frequently 
cili>d concerns were not havinq enouqh to do or ngt workinq 
well with their supervisors. The two waves of data, however, 
slu.wc>d a reduct i»n in the 'complaints. It seemed clear that 
lecruiMnq and plac inq volunteers was an^ ev(^lutionary process. 
Adjustments had to be made which in time made the experience 
moie t>ositivo lor all involved. 

Most of the volunteers found there were no drawbacks to 
volunteerinq -m the colleqe. The program policy of reimburs- 
inq people {6r the cost of meals, transportation, and parkinq 
possibly eliminated mod t. problems . Theire wore some drawbacks 
identLtied. Two related it was physically difficult to get 
to the site because of the lack of parkinq spaces or travel in 
ihc winter. One comment related to environment and the need 
to lH« conscious o\- the special needs some volunteers m^y have ' 
ri^lat ive tt5 it. One volunteer had' a hearing problem and found 
It dilticult to hoar in a classroom setting. \ He wanted to 
hi'lp; however , he needed to work with students in a small 
^Jroup settimj in order to hear well enough to participate. 

When asked to speak to specific procedural concerns, 
volunteers were again rather reticent. For the most part their 
comments were very positive. Perhaps the conmient cited earlier 
reqar'dinq satisfaction and sustained interest can be applied 
here. If recruitment had not been adequate, few volunteers 
would have joined, and if placement had taken excessive amounts 
ot time, few volunteers would have been in positions. Problems 
wtMt' noted, however none were serious enough to cause volunteers 
to leave the [nqgram. 
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c)tK'-.()l t ht' m.i jor procixiuial pi obloms soomtul to liv ii\ 
Hynchmwi /. iiu\ ihv i iH?rui tmon t and job^ dovelopmont procosa. 
c)t t out imi'S , vc)lui\Loors wero rocru i toci* who did not lit. the jol)S 
cm I out ly av.ulablo, so somo improviaitu} was necessary. This 
tiomotimos toq^ a l,onqor timo dosirablc. Ilowiwoi , the voluntoers 
wc?re patient and seemed toLetan\ of the ambitiyities which ^ 
aiose. Their patience was larqe attributable to the work 
ol t ht? ASSI:RT coortl inators vn^o worked closely with every 
volunteer. 

Anothei* prol)lem arose in detiniiui the relationship between 
the volunteer and his/her supervisor. Stall were sometin\es 
uncU'ar on the most effective way^-to use the volunteers. Both * 
t hi' volunteers and staff were affected by this. For example, 
a t t't II i'd lawyer volunteeied to (jo into a leqal sec ret/i rial 
crlass to discuss the role of a lecjal secretary in a larqe, - 
coriKMation. lib felt slicjhtly rebuffed because he wasn'fqiven 
sMttu'iont time to tjet throu(jh his entire presentation. The 
Stat t member recocini/ed this problem and felt it could be 
h.mdletl better' in the future. 

It IS mteri'st i luj to note that in^ spite of some procedural 
c\mbiquities and difficulties, all of the voluntpers and staff 
wanted tO' continue their participation in the proqram. The 
statf had some disclaimers regardinq need and the appropriate 
volunteer, but in cjeneral they were favorable to continued 
involvement. 

The faculty members who worked with the volunteers were 
polled with reqard to the.ir goals of having a volunteer an\l 
the extent to which they achieved that goal. They were also 
asked to remark on the benefits of the- program, difficulties ^ 
^they encountered, and the overall operation of the program. 
And finally, they were qiven a set of rating scales and asked 
to indicate the impact of having a volunteer on the quality 
ot their etlucational program, the individual 'attention given 
to students, and the difficulty of their job. They were also 
asked to rate the i r <fta t is f ac t ion wi^h the program and their 
individual voluriteer and indicate v#fether they would partici- 
P,ate in the p'rot*ram another time. 

In almost all instances, staff accomplished their intended 
goals with volunteers. They also gdt unexpected results. One 
staff member's goal in using volunteers was to have them . take 
over some activities, thereby allowing him the chartce to work 
tjn more crucial things. In this case t^he intended purpose of 
having volunteers was^ to provide the legwork in conducting a 
university-wide survey. The staff member found that in addi- 
tiqn to accomplishing the int;ended goal, the volunteers 
pr6vided a pleasant in tergenerational interaction with the 
students which had not blaen expected. 
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A r<*vu*w^ot qoiiln nhows that lU the two colltMjc^H 

siatr inomt)Ots woro intorosiod pi tmarily in Ihioo things: 
voluntoiMS takimi over Homo iU'tivitii^s thotol)y iMLiiui t hiMu 
handle* moi o crucial matttn*s\ vOluntoors Loach i iuj students more 
abouA Lho "real world/' and volunteers pertorminq tasks/sorvi cos 
that otherwise would not have bt^en providoci. The volunteers' 
)ol)S iind t t\o i r cor ref?pondt ny qoals are described in Fiquro 9. 

It IS inttMt^stinq tO compare staf f cjoals with \>olu'ntoor 
!!K>t ivtvs to dotiMinino the deqreo ot^aqroomont between the two. ' 
An assumfU ion miyht bo made that the closer the aqreemont, the 
ino! o satisl icvl the two partitas will be.. .A check of their 
CO! I t^spond I nv| mot*ives, disputes this assumption. The Sinclaii; 
i\)niinunity Cal Uvio staff mombors*were most interested in havihq 
voluntiHMS provide* a service which would not otherwise have 
LxMMi f)! c^v i do^i.. This seemed to relate more to voluntoeis beinq 
at a qivon plact* at a iji viumi time, iiot to their skills. The 
vo I u!U i^t^M s , however, wantoci to usi^ their' skills. In spite ol 
thir. vlit toronco, the experience w^jis positive for all involved. 
One* explanation may be that staff expected less than< the volun- 
tocMs wo!c* willinv) to ijivo, so wore pleasantly surprised at 
wha t t hvy qot . ' 

The bonetits of havincj ii volunteer coincided with staft 
qoa Is : h.w i nq * someone with real woild experience, som6one to 
per f oral tasks they didn't have time to do, someone to provide 
a service which would not otherwise have been available; and 
sonu^one to provide interaction between aqe and youth. 

Pioqram d i f f icu 1 1 ies^ ci ted by thq staff w^?re parallel 
with those noted by tht? volunteers. Supervisors were not 
clear on how best to work with the volunteers and felt they could 
havt* made better use of them. This seeit^ed to be a theme which 
rai\ throui|h the comments from the volunteers as well. This 
siv^nals the need for more staff orientation to . working with 
t ho» vc?) I un too rs . However, as with the volunteers , problems did 
not dampen staff enthusiasm for the program. Once they had 
t hc^ valuable assist^ince of a volunteer, they did not want to 
Uvso'it. Almost all staff stated definitely yes, they wanted 
to work with ^1 volunteer again. 

* ■ 

^ ."itaff ratinijs of the volunteers themselves, th^ benefits 
t(> the ins 1 1 t.ut ion and the quality of the {Program were for 
t Ut- moiit para positive. Regarding the individual attention to 
.studcM^ts, those who actually had volunteers working with, » 
students felt it cfreatly increased the attention given ^o them. 
Tht* same was true of the qualit^y of educational programs. Where 
faculty had volunteers who could make an impact on this, they * 
unanimously agreed that it greatly benefitted them. There was 
not cjuite the same agreement on the difficulty of the supervisor* 



FACULTV GOAL 



Fl(jnro 9 

I'.UMilty CiOiUM A\u\ Vol Vint i>i>r Jobs 

VOLUNTEtR JOB 



. . . take over some activities, 
thereby allowing Someone the 
chance to work on more crucial 
things. 



. students learn specific 
skills from volunteers. 



. . . students learn more 
about the real world. 



students learn about 



. . . perform tasks/services 
that would not otherwise 
have been provided. 



. . . Other goals 

Giving college more presence In 
the field. Cutting costs. 

~ ^ « 4 



A'ssisting Dean of Admissions by contacting 
suspended students regarding reenrollment. 

i» 

Supervising social service technology 
students in field internship. 

Aiding swinming classes. 

Conducting follow-up survey of non-returning 
Students. 

Assisting swinging instructor help students 
feel comfortable in water. 

Providing office style dict^lon to legal 

secretarial class. 

X" 

Hplping social service students develop resumes. 

Conveying information about reentry to suspended 
students. 



Talking to suspended students about life g^als. 

Helping studepts understand criteria for 
-employment business. 

Giving students an idea of how legal secretaries 
operate in a corporation. 

Creating a better understanding of problejns 
of older people. 

Responding to student job letters and resumes 
from standpoint of someone who had read many; 

Providing opportunity for young children to 
interact with older person on regular basis. 

Supervising piano lab. 

Conducting survey for which supervisor did 
not have time. 

Providing business-l ike situations in class. 

Giving students individual attention. 

Establishing one-to-one relationships with 
students in the field. 
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|oL) Some foU xl made the job more difficult because workinq 
with the volunteer presented an additional task. This kind 
ot complaint mav dissipate as the volunteers become m6ro 
solidly a part c^f "the supervisor's activities. 

Almost all staff members were very satisfied with their I 
volunteers. Some were neutral, but none were negative. Most' 
were satisfied with the w^ple program as well. where negative 
comjnonts were offered, they related to the process and not to 
the concept . • • 

, . _ ., ' . ' 

Only a limited number of student evaluations were obtained. 
Not all the volunteers had direct, continuous contact with 
students. m cases where they did, it was rtot. always possible 
to administer the instruments. Class tim^ was at a premium 
and It could not necessarily be made available. As a result", 
only one class ol students participated in the evaluation. 
ThuiJ, the information presented here is rather limited and 
seems more suggestive than conclusive. <r • 

0\#erall, the students were pleased with the program The 
greatest benefit derived from the experience was the perspective 
on the real world of work the volunteer provided. other comments 
I elated to having someone else with expertise in the classroom 
either for the exchange it provided with the .teacher or the 
assistance it provided with class assignments. 

Interestingly enough, one of the problems of having the 
volunteers was not being able to take full advantage of them. " 
Some students felt the volunteers were not there enough of 
the time or there was not enough discussion with them. Volun- 
teers were criticized for not being able to express themj^elves 
very well. One remark was related to the volunteers' tendency 
to stray off the topic^ and go off on tangents. 

Suggestions for improvement followed the pattern set by 
problems encountered, i.e., for more interaction with volun- 
teers. Students wanted more time with volunteers, more 
volunteers with a variety of experiences, or volunteers in 
more courses. <^ . " • 

Overall, the evaluation indicated a. deep satisfaction with 
the program and the concept. it also seemed qlear that some 
'Ot the procedures needed refi^nement. Staff orientation/ 
preparation st*ands out as in need of improvement. This is a 
critical point. It is the quality of the staff /volunteer 
arrangement which ultimately affects the level of service the 
volunteer can provide to the institution. This demonstration 
did noti. adequately test this arrangement. 
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Another aroa wlucl\ inerita t'urthor study' Is rocru i tmeiit . 
Timint) seems to be a crucial element in it. In a learnimj-by- 
LU)in^j situation such as in a ^lemons trat ion pro^joct, there is 
a lot ot hinds xqht. Recruitment procedures swffered from this. 
In apito of. these procedural concerns, the , demons t rat ion di^d 
show that volunteers can be ' success ful ly recruited and placed 
in two-year post secondary Irs ti tut ions . 



Dissemination 

The final ac'tivity of the project was dissemination of 
the tosults via the Resou rce Handboo k . In order tp accomplish 
this, project stalf--^ ^ ^ * 

compiled a mailint] list to aunounce availability^! 
materials, 

sent: a letter and a brochure to the persons and orcjani- 
/ations on this list, 

produced an initial set of materials to be distributed 
to key ^o rcjanizations and individuals , ^ 

placed materials in the Natibnal Center qos t-recovery 
pub 1 i cat ion system , \ 

submitted materials to National Center operated ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Educa- 
tion, as well as to other clearinghouses interested 
in ayiny materials, 

publicised the program at the conventions of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges,, 
the Council on Occupat?ional 'Education, and the 
American Vocational Association, and 

publicized by articles in the New York Times , On Campus , 
Update , OVA Reporter , and Modern Maturity , with morfe 
articles being prepared. 

Letters and phone calls have been received from numerous 
colU^ijes interested in establishing a program like ASSERT and 
askincj for assistance in doing so. Sta'ff members provide 
information, advice, apd materialsX^ The concept beljfind ASSERT 
is very appealing to colleges that recognize the need, to serye 
the older population in their communities, the great resource 
that these people represent, and the service^ they can provide 
students. The growing retired population and the declining 
economic resources available to education make Project ASSERT 
a timely and significant concept. 
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APPKNDIX A 



SYNTllMSIS OF I4TI:RATURE SKARCll 

What follows i,is a synthesis of the literature and progr«ms 
reviewed for Project ASSERT. The goaj, of. this synthesis is to 
map out current trends in volunteerism as a postretirement 
activity as ,a strategy far enriching educational services. 

Individual 13 rog rams will be descSribed as examples. An annotated 
bibliography has been compiled and is provided for persons 
interested in exploring" the topic in more detail. This ' 
is in -no way a complete listing of programs and jnaterials on 
the topic of volunteerism. To develop such a list would have 
exhausted the resdurces the pr*oject had to devote to the effort. 

The issue at hand is the development of a volunteer program 
which would recruit and place retired technicians in volatiteer 
positions in tv*ro-year postsecondary institutions. There are 
two subissues which can be identified in this problem 
and ,those have been used to guide this synthesis. The subissucs 
are :, / , 

1. Retired technicians as volunteers. 

2. Volunteer programs in two-year colleges. 

'To deal with the first issue, retired technicians as volun- 
teers, literature which deals with the . propensity of older people 
to volunteer will be summarized. In addition to this, volunteer 
programs established for older Americans and those which attract 
older Americans will be reviewed. It should be noted that while 
the target group for Prqject ASSERT is retired technicians , the 
data which is reviewed here is for the total group of older 
Americans. Data on the volunteer activities of technicians, 
retired or not, does not exist. There are volunteer programs 
which focus on using the skills of a technician and examples of 
these programs are provided in the review. However, these 
programs are not' exclusively for retired persons. 

The second subissue, vblunteer programs in two-year colleges, 
will becjin with figures on the number of older people volunteer-^ 
ing in such fVisti tutions. This w>ll be followed by examples of 
volunteer programs in two-year ciilleges. As is discussed in that 
section, very few programs have been identified. 



Retired Technicians as Volunteers 



The issue of retired technicians as volunteers must beV 
viewed in the larger context of retired persons as volunteers 
as data related to the specific group is not available. The most 
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looonL data coiiocLcd on the voiuntoor tacLiviLioa ol oldor persons 
rovoa 1^3 that botwofii fourteen percent and twenty percent of people' 
^ixty-tivc years and older oncjacjo in volunteer activities,^ (U.S. 
Bure<»u of the Census ai\d Lou Harris.) Their* volunteer patterns 
qeneraily follow that of the rest of the population. Religious 
work shows the hiyhost level of participation with fifty percent 
of* the sixty-^five and older population involved. Health and 
social/welfare work are second with twenty-two percent and four- 
teen percent participation ratc^, respectively. Eleven percent 
i>f the sixty-five and tUder popuiation engage in civic community 
octi^n, five percent in citizenship, three percent in education* 
aiul recreation, and one percent in political and other activities. 
"(U.S. Bureau of Census.) • . 

■* ■ 

These figures do not show c\ very high volunteer participation 
rate of older people, especially for nonreligious volunteer work. 
rht«st« figures are, however, four years bid. The largest federal 
vi^lunteer activity for older Americans, the Retired Senior Volun- 
teer Progrv^m, hao^only been in operation for two years at the 
time cU .the survey. Now, with almost six years of operating 
experience, RSVP alone could account for a greater number of elder 
V'lluntoers than appeared in the survey in 197^. 

NUn>y more programs devoted to creating volunteer activities 
lor older persons have developed since the survey was taken. For 
example; infl9 74 the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation., a private 
nonprofit organization, funded seven metropolitan school districts 
for the purpose of ir^creasing the number of older people involved 
as volunteers in the schools. As a result of that effort, the 
number of elder volunteers at work in school districts has risen 
from l(*ss than 1,000 to over 7,000. , (Elderworks . ) No doubt, if 
a survey were made today, ^the participation rate for older Amer- 
icans would be much higher. A Lou Harris poll conducted in 1974 
di^scovered something which lends credence to this assumption. 
'I'hey found that many of the elder people who were not a-t that 
time involved in voluriteer work would like to have been. This 
suggests that as the opportunities increase and more older Amer- 
leans are asked to Volunteer, mOre of them will. 

lyilte.g.C- r.^2H,t:a_ms _.Ati^j:.^£t. j-J}5I tired Tec h n i c^ia n s ' 



' There are presently no volunteer programs which are for 
retired technicians exclusively. However, there are a number 
of programs which have the potential of attracting them. They 
are reviewed below. 

^ { ■ 

* A Lou Harris poll conctucted in the*same year came out with a 
hig-her figure for education. They showed nine percent involved 
in education. 
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/r'^'"^?'i eleven federal programs placed appr/c^'ima tely 

6.2 older people in volunteer roles of one type^r another. \ 

?L^^ ^r^'P ^^''''^ "^^'^^^ "^^"^ placed in education-related roleaX 
(Academy for KUucatiohal Dove lopment ) . Most of these are sponsoroX 
by programs administered by ACTION,, the federal voftnteor aqe cy ? 
Adia^'rLtr'xTlo '''' ''''' Deparunent of Mucation aad Small Busin;ssl 



^^A'-Lil^.-^onior Volu nteer Program . Degun in 1972, this feder- 
al ly funded program creatc-j meaningful volunteer opportunities 
tor retired and semi-ret^Ted pei-sons sixty years and older. It 
nv ilsvP^'w participate more fully in the life of their co(nmmn- 

!^ volunteers servo a variety of agencies, such as 
Wh?i /i\ , "^'r^^^^^'^' schools, government agencies, etc. 

RSVP',^ ^? conununity service' roles, the focus of 

RSyi IS on the individual volunteers need for and interests in 
moanuujLul and purposeful activity. RSVP ,^does not focus on. any 
?w.h'"'\''^ ' older persons, but rather provides oppor tuniiiis for 
a wide lange ot people with equally broad areas of interest. 

. SJ1±^JLJ^S121- Unlike RSVP, thq Peace Corps is not limited to 
i r tr;,^^'^'*'^^- '^"yo"^: eighteen years or older itTay app^y. How- 
ever, it has since its inception in 196j2 actively recruited older 
Americans. As of 1976 ,- 101 out of 6,0* volunteer^ enrolled 

?nEW Fic ^Sh":tl" tMrty were aged seventy-one anfoLe 

n tion^^ ^ f • T'''' volunteers serve in developing ^ 

nations to meet a wide variety of needs. Some of the major work 

DroducMnn inyay^d in are: agrichilture (food ■ 

production fisheries), architecture and city planning, business 
development, civil engineering, education, health, industrial 
arts, vocational education, and skilled trades (ACTION book let ) 

i/for n^'r^T that the Peace Corps ha^^ gl^t potent- 

ial tot attracting and employing the retired technician. ^ 

VoIuntotMs In Service. To America (VISTA), This-nroar^m 
recruits men and women of all ages to iork in' urban and ru?al* 
impoverished areas. Volunteers in the program work with people 

rnr.MT'"'\'J: '° ^""^^ ^^^"^ mobilize people and- resources to solve 
a problem. They generally work in one of six areas: social 
services, education, housing, economic development, health, and 
community planning. While this program places no ;ge lim?; on 
V^S?A.f'^ T^i^ volunteer, as of 1976, niXe percent or 312 of 
VISTA'S 3, 357 volunteers weife six^y .years an^ older. 

Foster Grandparent Pro^ranr. Thi»-^ogram offers opportunities 
foi low income people age' sixty and over. Foster Grandparents work 
twenty hours a week in institutions working with physically? 
emotionally, and mentally handicapped childrS. - Their primary 
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tunc'tioii ia to provide lovo and attention to t ho childrcm with tasks 
lan^iinM trom foodincj .md drosaing the child, playinq »,ja'mt»3 and 
roadinij, to asaistimi with speech an^, phyeical therapy. 

Senio r Companion Pros jram . This p^oyram is similar to the 
Foster Grandparent program. Tt provides opportunities for low- 
inccT<tne people sixty years and older to work with adults with spec- 
ialxneeds, especially the elderly. They work with pd^ople in their 
own homes, in nursinq homes, or other institutions in miich the 
same way that the Foster Grandparents work. 

\-^i*JL'A£?^ o c i a 1 1 o i\ : 

$1''.\L9JL .^^5^^ O ^ Executives ( SC0R1-: ) . This program . 

reci uFtH ret ired bus ines3mt»n and w6men and pairs them with- the 
vOWiuMs or managers ai Small businesses in need of mahaqement 
advict^. As of January 19 77 SCORE had cipproximate ly 6,850 volunteers. 

U.S. 0 1 1 1 c:o o f Ed uca t i on ; -« 

Head Start. Altht^uqh only marginally involved in the uho of 
older adult3> the Head Start prograjil does provide some volunteer 
opportunities. Almost all of the volunteers work as teachers or 
tuttirs. 

Non-Federal ProCjrams ^ 

There are programs providing volunteer, opportunities for sen- 
iors which are supported by private funds such as United Way or 
privxUe nonprofit organizations. Most of these efforts are in the 
fornv^if individual volunteer programs. For example, \a great many 
of the volunteer programs in the schools are funded by private 
fouru^Uions. In funding such efforts, foundations are attempting 
to demonstrate the value of volunteer programs and so encourage 
schools to adapt them. ■ ^ ' 

' • % 

One foundation has been a pioneeLT in efforts to briT^g more 
older volunteers into schools. This Jxs the Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundation. As mentioned earlier, they began promoting the idea 
in 1074 when <lff\ey funded seven school districts for the purpose 
of increasing the number of eldei* volunteers at work in the 
schools. In 1978, as a spin-off of this effort and similar ones, 
the Clark Foundation formed a new public foundation ELDERWORKS . 
* The purpose of this foundation, to promote the use of elder talent 
to build a stronger nation, is achieved through letting grants 
for programs which will work to accomplish this and serving as an 
information clearincjhouse for programs which share thei^- goal. 

Other privately funded efforts are those which try" to link 
all of the volunteer activities occurring in a community at any 
one time. An example of this is Voluntary Action Centers . / These 
were formed to assist the community in operating volunteer programs. 
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They supplement t^rainincj and ^recruiting efforts and generally 
act as clearinghouses for Information related to volunteerisnu 
They provide information 6n the availability of volunteer 
Opportunities/ who to contact^ and the type of commitment required. 
As they are designed to help the community as a whole ^ the Volun- 
tary Action Centers dot not single but special groups of people 
to serve. They do not help^ retired people seeking volunteer oppor-- 
tunittes, but they do not Wbirk exclusively with them. 

Another example of a private volunteer organization is 
Volunt eer s In Technical -Assistance (VITA) , Similar to thte Peace 
Corps in its thrust , this organization is devoted to helping 
people in the world solve their technical problems. It is funded 
by government sources and from j^rivate conJ|WLbutions . About ten 
percent of the volunteer workforce of VITA aa:e retired. 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ < 

Older V olu nteers i n Two-Year Postsecondary Education Institutions 

Hec4?nt surveys have ^^indioated that older persons do serve 
a variety of roles in two-year colj-eges. 

However, older volunteer programs are a much more common 
phenomena at the elementary and secondary levels of education. 
Although the reason for this has not been documented, it is 
probably easier to conceive of a volunteer in a nurturing role, 
providing guidance Snd love for"^^ child than in a professional 
role, providing skilled assistance to an adult. There may be 
a conflict between what is seen as paid and volunteer work ^and 
it may be necessary to make clea^ distinctions between the t^p 
to avoid conflicts with people who are paid for their work. 
Thus, volunteer's- are not often given vital roles. They provide 
niceties. In postsecondary ipstitutiops , where nurturing is 
xfivon less attention ^than skill development, there seems to be 
no ready role for volunteers, Ins titutions which do use them 
must adjust their image of what volunteers can do.' 

There are many possible explanations for the lower involve- 
ment postsecondary institutions in volunteer programs. However, 
to spend too much time discussing why they are not involved, would 
overshadow the fact that some ^postsecondary institutions dp in 
tact sponsor volunteer programs. Recent surveys have indicated 
that older persons serve a variety of roles in two-year colleges. 
Research conducted by the Academy tor Educational Development (AED) 
revealed there are an average of • twelve older adults serving in 
each two-year college. X^f the instituti^ons which employ oldfir 
adults, the AEp found thait fifty-three percent employ them as 
unpaid volunteers, twelve percent as stipended volunteers and thirty 
fivq percent as paid employees. Thp type of services seniors 



wore tound to provide were; resource person, special lecturer, 
teacher, tutor, educational advisory conunitt^e member^ teaching 
aide, library aide, curriculum consultant, counselor, administr- 
ator of an education program, media production person, creator 
nJh!r''''^M games and classroom materials, researcW and 

other. No information wafl available as to which of these services 
were provided by volunteers and which were paid services ''^''^^ 

two-vear^nli"''''^'''?'^ ""^^^"^ ^^^^^^^ directly in their programs some 
two year colleges also promote volunteer opportunities for older 
people outside of the college. They do this by becoming prime 
sponsor's of RSVP's. Thus, they manage the whole process of 
volunteer recruitment and placement in an effort to serve the 
communLty Interestingly enough, however, it is often the case 
icul^m^ ^ RSVP sponsored by the college is very distinct from the 
acadonic functioning of the college. Most of the volunteers are 
placed xn the community and not much emphasis is placed on 
dovo Lopmq volunteer positions within the college. A list of 
two-year colleges which sponsor RSVP is inclvj|ded in the biblio- 



Vi2l^PlgiI£j:rogram 3 in Two-Year Postsecondary lastitutions 

The figures just presented indicate the presence of some 
volunteer activity in two-year postsecondary institutions. How- 
ever, there is very little information available describing the 
programs which generate this volunteer activity. K is possible 
that there are no programs per se , but rather there is a willinq- 

such r^Sp'^^^^'k^'^^^/u"'^ ^'^^ ^^^^ ^ reliance on other programs 
such as RSVP to bring them to the college. Another point to 
consider is how much of the volunteer activity measured represents 
^lumni involvement in such things as fund raising, job development, 
and/or public relations. This again may not be considered a 
volunteer program. 

As might be anticipated from the above narrative, the search " 
lor programs in two-year postsecondary institutions has not been 

ooer^ttnVv^r'f"'* "° ^^o-y^^r colleges have been found 

operating volunteer programs in thei*r own right for the purpose 
of bringing volunteers on campus. There are the colleges which 
sponsor RSVP, but again, this is usually a community and not a 
coUege service. If the universe is broadened to include all 
postsecondary insti tuUons , more programs can be identified'. Two 
of these programs are described below. 

. Retired Senior Volu nteer Service Corps . Operated by the 
University oi Maryland, this program hab trought skilled retired 
persons to the college campus to help personalize the underqrad-* 
uate experience. The three-year program funded by the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation is designed to give students additional 
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i)«'rMi>»H-livoH on iaaiU'M, involvt' taltMitod olck;j. people jn tho 
oclucMtlonai pr^coHa and oatabUsh a moans iiar retired people to 
participate in the academic and related services of the unlver- 
3iey Any retired person who has applicable career or life 
experience and who Is willing. to commit three houts a week for 
•one semester is elicjible to become a volunteer. 

"New Dimensions University of LaVerne . This small liberal 
arts college in CalfTornla has brought volunteers to the campus 

their expertise with the students. The" volunteers worlc 
With the students as mentors. ^ by-product of this program Jla^ 
been that more and more retirees ''are -^enr oiling in LaVerne cfasses 



CONCLUS ION 



Tho main conclusion that can be drawn from this synthesis 
ot tht' literature is that Project ASSERT is exploring new 
territory. It is opening the door for recruiting and placing 
older volunteers in two-year postsecondary schools. The vast 
.majority of education-related volunteer posA.tions are at the 
elementary and secondary levels where volunteers assume a more 
grandfatherly or grandmotherly role. Such positions have not 
had much appeal to retired technicians. Positions in two-yedlr 
colleges present possibilities heretofore unavailable. This 
should bring retired technicians into the realm of volunteerism • 
and provide them with the benefits already demonstrated by other 
older volunteer programs. 
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^ APPENDIX D 



ftiiNQT^TED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



ACrademy for Educational Development. Never Too Old To Learn . 

New Yo^Jc, N.Y.J Academy for Educational Development, June 
1974. . 

This book summarizes a study done by the Academy for 
Educational Development of the availability of educational 
opportunities for older Americans. The study identified 
existing programs and characterized their offerings. 
Based on ,thi s information, reconunendations were made for 
developing new programs. There are two elements for 
creating educational programs for older people — communication 
and involvement. 

^Academy for Educational Development, Inc. Never Too Old To Teach . 
New York, N»Y.: Academy for Educational Development, Inc. 
1978. 

This reports on a survey cohducted by the Academy for 
Educational Development to determine the extent to which 
/■ older Americans were involved in educating roles. They 
\ looked at the issue across all educational levels and 
' institutions. The findings were, (1) as a rule, older 

people are used in educating roles but that there are typi- 
cally few such persons in each institution, (2) the kind 
of roles older people fill varies greatly between institu- 
tions; and (3) older people perform well in many different 
kinds of roles . - . 

ACTION, Office of Publi9 Affairs. ACTION; News Digest . 
Washington, D.C. : ACTION," Office of Public Affairs. 

ACTION, Ohio State Office. ACTION; 1976--1977 Ohio Directory . ^ 
Columbus, Ohio;' ACTION, Region V, Ohio State Office, 
September 1976. 

ACT IQIj/'- Tfe tired Senior Volunteer Program; Operations Handbook 

for Sponsors . Washington, D.C: Older Americans Volunteer 
• Programs, October 1974. ♦ 



This provides the procedures for developing and operating 
an RSVP agency. Chapters on Program Development and 
Pr(5gram Operation describe the recruitment and placement 
of volunteers and the development of volunteer stations. 
The introduction also provides a good description of the 
development of the program. 
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Babic, Anna C "The Older Voluntoor: Expectations and Satis- 
factions,^ Gerontoloc^ist. Volupi^e 12r.;Number 1, ^fges 8?- 

Based on observations and conversations with Volunteers and 
ionf reJaMn.''?;^ SERVE projects, the author makes reflect- 
ions relating to volunteer adjustment, role perception 
coats, benefits to the institition, aid grourexperie^^^^^^ 

"ecrCi^:7?n'°"^'"^'"'^'" ^^^^ perLns'^c^^^be 
recruited for volunteer service in a variety of institu- 

bas°?:' h^f'he'anH'?^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ - a^oigomg ^ 

oasis, and that health is no problem. 

'''"'''^EducaMnn''.-. r"^^^ Volunteer: Key to Conu^unity Based 
Education, Community a nd Junior Colleg e .Tnnrn.i 
Volume 45, Number ^, Pa ges U-17, June;july 1^7^ ! 

The author laments the lack of li terature* relatina to 
the role of the vt^lunteer in postsecondary education? 

• in n!''^^^^^r ^^^^ ^P^^^ °^ this, there is a Va^C^ 
in using volunteers. They cah bring a sense of cause 

v[s?a!S?o%H'° '"^'"'^"?^^ within the co^unity 

vis-a-yis their community based community college He 

iTril/^ 9^i^^^i"«^^or the involvement ofv^lunteers. 

(1) leadership and coordination is essential, (2) compre"' 
a^l^^^^'r ^°^^^l^"teer action must be developed with* 
r^^Mo ^^""^^ inventory of existing volunteer 

relationships, assessment of every facet of insti tuti nL i 
operation to identify potential for volunteer actio^ and 
establishment of priorities and strategies for comSSni- 
catmg the institut^ional requirements ?o the servT^e 
area involved (3) recruitment, screening, anHraining of 
volunteers, (4) clear statistical objectives for the 

Bowles Elinor "Older Persons as Providers of Services- 

Pag^s 8!-1^r\^^?^^^'"-" ^-^-^ ^-^^-Y.. Volume^vt^Number 3, 

^iiLr^rl?^'"^^''^'"^!!^^ ""^^^^ Americans Volunteer Programs: 
^?Snteer ^^h''^"''' Companion, and Retired Senio; 

Volunteer. She provides a historial perspective and 
general operating descriptibns for each program ?he 
author describes the benefits of the program in 'terms 
of a helper-helpee relationship. As I helper, t^e 

oierhL^hir?;. Increased^eAse of >Ower ■ 

over his/her life, (,2) can become more objective about his/ 
her problem, and (p) obtains a feeling of social us^fninlfo 
and worth, thereby improving his/her se?f.?mage' 
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college » A J1o?eT-V^o^l;^^^tudv Pro<^r^m. t.^, An^-^T^^.n p 
^os Angeles Community eoUege District, Division of 
LUucational Planning jind Development, 1975. ED 121 369. 

warinvolSId f° ^"rn LOS Angeles Valley College 

was involved in a Senior Adult Work-Study-Serve proiect 

reUreme'nt "^^o^;''"^^ employment for^dults ^v^^tL 

retirement a^ . Jobs were developed generally of 

wer^ hfTn"?^ requiring specialized skills. Workshops 

™om start'^^r^f f'^K ^"rT volunteerism in education 
irom start to finish. It describes the drivinq force/ 
and who volunteers. Problems with volunteer programl^ 
and how they are established are covered as well I? 
^i^^it^''^^ important aspects of programs such as 
coordination, training, getting and keeping volunteers 
cost, and evaluation, devoting a chapter to each? ' 

Chamber, of^ommerce of the United States. Career Edu cation 
. and %m Businfessm^n; A Handbook of Ac tion Suggestions 
A3 p^fosed by P a tt icipants at the First Satig^al 
Conf^ence on Career Education. Sponsored by the Chamber 
Of CcWnerce of the UnUed^tates, February 28 - MarcH? 



/ 



Chapter^ seven of that handbook introducfes the concept 
of using retired worker^ as resource persons in schools 
to acqj^amt student's with the world of work. Th6ir Casic 
Idea ij to solicit retired workers to meet with students 
teachets, and counselors to discuss their former occuba- ' 

topJcs'^re' ^-^-r- students. "Suggested 

topics are: (1) discussion of work values that are 

sk??^2^^M( i'^ demonstration of specific vocational ; 

i ^kI i^l discussion of personal opinions, occupations 
and thi life style they lead tos/ The article sites some' > ^ 
potential problems and makes some action sSggesJ^ons 

Council of Volunteers for Erie County. Volunte er Program 

Dtsvelopment Manual. Erie, Pennf: COVE, i9?5 Avai lable 
Irom National infojrmation Center on Volinteerism Boitder, 

^ Ihi^/^ ^ relatively short, easy to re^Td manual coverinq 
p?ani?n)J^^ ""f development, program support? 

planning, establishment of program, record keeping, 
evaluation, and continuing concerns! ^P^-^^, 
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DeCrow, Roger. Qlder_A mericAna : Now U^ ^n of Mature Abllltv 
^^^i^: -,,^ ^n Association o^^g ^^u^a 

level'on^H'" ."°''?^^'' ^-^P maintain the productivity 
ptacina them^fnTK^^"?! training^ counseling, and/or 
placing them in Jobs, the author examines programs that 

Jour^HrffST^/'''*^^'^^^^ ^^^^^ Americans. He summarizes 
VoJuntelS Employnient Services, 

«nd S^der AduTJfi ''^^"^I^'u'^f'*^"^"^ Work and Service, 
the authnr J? Workplace . In concluding his report, 

ind "i"? providing. Some Include training 

and lead to work in the following areas: child care oLr 

servrce'!"'' education providers! 'irco.;unSn!ty 



'"""nera?d''>'Dulufh''M?"' ^^^^ ^"^"^^rial Arts/l Duluth 
/i?il3ia-^i5uluth, Minn., September 26, 1966. ' ^ 

Two industrial arts teachers retired from service in the 
Duluth public schools are the subiect^ of ^h^« 

.Ihfsr\'°l"r^^ '^^^"^^^ an'^xpe^iSenf ^t'up'b^^ 
'the St. Louis County Welfare Departmen/which gives ba 

oart"i'n^.'" ^^P^^^^? ^^"^^ students, who are taking 
part in a work-relief project. ^a^xny 



♦-v^j • -7-—- — — '^jr Mcxi.axe department which qives basio 
training xn carpentry to adn^^ o*-m^^«*-„ ...u^ :®r. ^^^^ 

P 

Doyle , 



\' "Digging for Human Treasure," EducatiUal 

Leadership. Volume 1, Pages 26-30, 1976. ^ 

rnm^„^ft^^"^o ^description of th^^Te^iching-Learning- ~ 
Communities Project in which senior citizens were volunteers 
in the Ann Arbor public schools. The article hiahliaht^ 
,the ••intergenterational" quality of the project? .^ 

'r n to 't(td^.,v''^!'''^T Happens When Rf^yp p^^,„ 

This manual provides basic guidelines for selling the 

v^iniLraid";h£rr?"''°" Classroom fo?'*^e%SVP N ^ 

volunteer and where to recruit school volunteers it 

voIunteerand'^Lf 2!'^ ^^^^P^^- thfRSVP -'chool 
volunteers histories of the experiences of lix « 
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Fonoa, John Scott. "Why Not Volunteer College Instructors?" 
improvlnci Co llego and University Teaching . Volume 24, 
Number 4, images 231-232, Autunu) 197?/ 

A The article advocates the use of volunteer "guest instruq- 

- ^nH^-h!" n^eans of bridging the gap between the classroom 
and the real world. Several suggestions are made as to 
how to recruit: (1) alumni, (2) local business people as 
volunteers. ^ «o 

Cotbaum Victor and Elinor Barr. "On Volunteeriom, " Social 
Policy, Volume 7, Number 3, Pages 50-51, 1976. 

of''vnUm?I%?^ this piece express the opinion unions have 
of volunteerism as it relates to usurping paid jobs. 
Unions perceive the need for retirees to feel productive 
and a part of the social mainstream. They recognize 
volunteerism as a potential means of maintaining this, 
but they do not wish the use of volunteers to endanger 
the jobs of paid persons. • 

Harris, Lou and Associates, Inc. The Myth and R eality of 

. ^?^^^^^^^^^^^;-^ ^,,g^«^^"gton , D.c:: The Nationll C ouncil 

This is a report on a survey oprnmissioned by the National 

°" ^^^"9- The aim war to determine the general 
public's (18-64 years of age) attitude toward the aginq 
and older people's attitude towards their own aging It 
approaches this issue from a psychological, social, 'and 
n^oJn? standpoint. This study provides extremely 

^seful data. An interesting finding of the study was 
jthat on most points older Americans viewed themselve s as 
very similar in meeds, wants, mobility, etc . ' to their 
younger counterparts. However, when asked about older 

Wr^^'Tl g^o^P^ they indicated very special needs, 

limited mobility, etc. 

Mubley, John W. School* Volunteer Programs;' How Thev Are 

Organized and Managed. WorthI nat-'^^n , nkj^. School M anage- 

ment Institute, Inc., 1972. manage 

Osing anecdotal information from ongoing school volunteer 
programs, this author develops a case for volunteers in 
education. This b6ok provides a good overview of the 
process of develojTing a program covering sifch issues as 
establishing commitment, recruitment, preparation (includ- 
ing orientration and training), successful program operation 
(creating support and satisf actiorv) , and examples of the 
. many ways volunteers can be used. 
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Illinois State Oft ice of liducAtion, Because They Car e; A 

RQBOurce Manual for yoXjinteer Programs . Springfield, ill.: 
Illinois^ State Office of Education, 1976. 

This is a study of the volunteer program in Illinois done 
to determine the drawbacks of such programs and to 
formulate recommendations for furthering the concept of 
volunteers in education. Ten potential problem areas 
are identified: dependability, confidentiality, dis- 
illusionment, amateurism, ability, lack of control, 
administrative burden, a threat to teachers, volunteer 
expectations, and recruitment. For each of these areas, 
the authors define the problem and make recommendations 
for its solution. i:hey also mak£ more general recommend- 
ations regarding the design of volunteer programs. One 
such area, is the case of volunteer resource people. 
Based on aa educational attitudinal survey which revealed 
a high priority for career and vocational education, the 
authors recommend the use of volunteers to enrich and 
enhance such programs. They ali8trs|Nfcwide some suggestions 
for utilizing such persons. In addition to this, 
recommendations are also made to increase the involvement 
of senior citizens in education. 

Jensen, Pauline L. "They Make My Day'« That's What Older 

Persons Say After Working with School Children in a Novel 
Project in Minneapolis," NRTA Joui/nal , September-Octaber 
1969. f 

This article describes the Minneapolis Resource Program, 
a project designed to enrich the lives of elementary children 
To belong to this special group, a volunteer mush have some 
exceptional skill or knowledge. All ages make up the 
group, but there is a growing number of senior citizens. 

Karant, Vicki I. "Society Denied: A Defeat for Community 

Resource People in the Public Sbhools/' Phi Del ta Kappan. 
Volume 58, Number 8, Pages 639-641. — 

The author describes the development and eventual demise of 
an alternative high school program started in the L6onia, 
New Jersey Public Schools in the fall of 1972. The progtam 
, was designed to use community »esource volunteers who 
offered courses in their fields of expertise to students 
for high school credit. •. (The town had a high concentration 
of persons reknowned for their talent, Alan Alda for 
example.) The Volunteers were to be supervised by three 
tp four core teachers who taught regular classes to meet 
state requirements for college prep. The high school 
faculty and administration were uneasy with the situation: 
(1) it was a break with tradition, ,(2) they "feared the loss 
?K '"''ff^^li'' students, (3) they, felt their jobs were endangered, 
They filed suit on the voluntefers' lack of certification, 
rthe result of which was to end the program. 
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Ka/anaa, 11. C. and iitephon Capoili. "Eliminatiny Job "biasatis- 
taction: What Can the Vocational Technical Kducator Do?" 
Technical Education Ye arbook 1973-74 . Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Prakken Publications, 1973-4. 

The article reviews the rising problem of job dissatis- 
. taction. The challenge to vocational and technical* 
educators is beyond "keeping up with technology." They 
must also face the issues of the quality of work life 
such as working halDits, attitudes, and values. The 
authors suggest eight ways in which prograjnS may be 
adjusted to meet their need. 

Korim, Andrew S. Older Americans and Community Col leges ; A ■ 
ujaido for Pro gram Implementation : Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
lean Association of Communltv and .ly^nir^ r^^i ^anA 



lean Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1974. 

Koiim, Andrew S. Older Americans and Community College: An 
Overview. Washington, D.C.: American Association of 
community and Junior Colleges, 1974. 

Korim Andrew S. and Dorothy O. Waugeman . Older Am ericans and 
community Colleges: Selected Papers . Washington, B.C.: 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
19 74. 3 » 

Kramer, Leo, Incorporated. Recommendations for Develop ing the 

getired Senior Volu nteer Program . Washington, D.C. : Older 
Americans Volunteer Programs, 1971. ED 076 887. 

The major thrrust of this article is the organization of the 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program. The introduction provides 
some explanation of the rationale for the program: (1) few 
roles for older people, (2) allow those who in the past 
were prohibited because of financial constraints from volun- 
teering to volunteer. It points out that unless a volunteer 
tcels that he/she is cooing something that really matters, the 
program will be of little value. Also, by involving the 
elderly as volunteers in the community and so demonstrating 
their capabilities and characteristics, RSVP can serve to 
educate people about the real needs of the elderly and certain 
stereotypes regarding them. . 

Manney, James D., Jr. Aging in American Society . Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: The Institute of Gerontology, The University of 
Michigan-Wayne State University, 1975. 



This is a good sourcebook on the topic of aging. Hhe 
author covers various topics related to aging in Werica. 
He begins with a discussion bf the process of aging, then 
moves to a review of the social situation of. older people, 
and concludes with a summary of the policies and programs 
for older people. The appendix of the book is very useful 
tor the listing of sources of information it provides. 
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Ma nual for Developin g a Senior Citizen Teacher Aide Program . 

Salem, . Oreg, : Oregon State Department of Education, 19 75. 
ERIC microfiche, ED 132 139. 

The Tigard School District in Tigard/ Oregon began The 
Senior Aide Volunteer Education (SAVE) project in 1971. 
Thp primary reason for the project was to provide addi- 
tional instruction for students in grades one-six in reading, 
math, and elementary science. Thiaf, they were able to 
maximize the number of adults in the classroom and minimize 
the cost to the school district. This article provides 
an adopters guide covering such issues as (1) deciding 
whether to adopt a model for using volunteers, (2) deter- 
mining the feasibility of implementation, (3) organizational 
structure, (4) budgeting, (5) program implementation, 
(6) staff and aide orientation, (7) selection of student 
participants , y^nd (8) evaluation. 

Masters, Charlotte. School Volunteers; Who Needs Them? /) 

Bloominqton, IndTl Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 
Fastiback Series, 1975. 

This book describes the development of a local school 
volunteer program, LINKS (Laymen In North Kingstown 
Schools) and the evolution of a statewida organization, 
VIRIS (Volunteers In Rhode Island Schools) . The book 
provides some rationales and political philosophy for 
establishing a program. Additionally, it sets forth a 
series of steps to follow in developing a program. 

Murphy, Judith and Carol Florio. Never Too Old To Teach . 

New York, N.Y.: Academy for Educational Development, 1978. 

\ 

This recently published work presents the results of a 
1976 survey of 11,500 schools, colleges and other 
nonprofit organizations with strong educational missions 
to determine the extent to which they were using the 
services of people sixty- five+ in edu/sating roles; to identic 
the types of roles older people were playing; and to 
determine how satisfactorily older people performed on 
their roles. The results of the survey found very few 
older people in educating roles and that the educational 
roles they did have varied markedly between institutions. 
The book provides a very complete listing of the survey 
results, broken down by type of institution and kind of 
role. 

Menta, Martha. "How to Be a Grandperson, " NRTA Journal July- 
August 1976 . 

This reviews the Teaching-Learning Communities (T-LC) 
project in Ann Arbor, Michigan. The project was designed 
to involve older people using skills of a lifetime in 
educational settings. 
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National School Volunteer Program, Inc. Guidelines fox. 
Involving Older School Volunteera . Alexandria^ Va. : 
National School Volunteer Program, Inc., 1978, 

This fifty page booklet provid^es tips on operating an 
olddr school volunteer program. It covers what older 
school Volunteers do, conducting a needs assessment, 
strategies for recruiting, interviewing and placement, 
orientation and training, support for volunteers and 
special problems. The appendix contains some sample 
forms. 

National School Volunteer Program, Inc. The Older School 
Volunteer: A Great and Growing Human Resource . 
Alexandria, Va.: National School Volunteer Program, Inc. 

This is a twenty-four page booklet with pictures and descrip- 
tions of senior citizens who have volunteered in the 
schools. The format used is quotes from paictieip^nts . It 
provides a good overview of the value of the program to 
the schools, volunteers, and students. 

Nay lor, Harriet H. Leadership for Volunteering . Dryden, N.Y.: 
Dryden Associates^ 1976. — 

This book covers the world of volunteerism, ranging from 
concerns of where volunteers can serve to recommendations 
related to operating a volunteer program to a discussion 
of some of the needs in volUhteerism today. 

NPQ/Task Force, inc. "I Have Returned to Life," Communi ty 
Colleges and Older Americans; A New Response to a New 
Resource . New York, N.Y.: Edna McConnell Glark Foundation , 

Beginning in 19 74 the Clark foundation awarded a small 
.group of grants to determine what needs older Americans 
have that attracts them to. community colleges and how 
can community colleges best respond to these needs* The 
Clark Foundation Had five objectives in providing the 
grants: to help involve retired men and women in community 
service roles, to help return older persons to the general 
job market, to service their education and training needs, 
to build on the resources community colleges have to 
develop such programs and to guarantee a maintenance of ' 
effort. This booklet describes the activities supported 
by the grants. Receiving support were Los Angeles Valley 
College, Miami-Dade Community College, NYC Community 
College, and Pace University. 
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Ohio Uoard of Regonta. The Two-Year College Svate m in Ohio- 

A^Plannincj Report. Columbus, OiTl Ohio Board Regents, 

Recruitment Leadership and Training Institute. Volunteers in 

Education: A Handbook for Coordin-at ors of Volunteer 

Programs . Philadelphia, PA, 19^5. ~~ 

This is a "how-to" manual which outlines the process of 
developing and operating a volunteer program in education 
It jnswers the question of "who is the volunteer?" and 
covers issues relating to funding sour<:es and proposal 
preparation, organizing and developing a^olunteer program, 
administering a volunteer program, recruiting volunteers, 
interviewing. Selecting, and assigning volunteers, 
volunteer orientation and training, orientation and 
training of professional personnel, using students as 
volunteers, career , education: implication of volunteers 
maintaining volunteer morale Mnd evaluating volunteer 
programs. > 

F^ogers, Betty. Volunteer Management System. Columbus, OH; 
Volunteer Action Center. 

This is a compilation of materials from a variety of 
sources, that is used in teaching a course on volunteer 
program management. The course consists of ten sessions 
covering the following topics: (1) Building an Agency - 
Climate for a Volunteer Program, (2) How to Do a Needs 
Assessment, Climate Assessment, (3) Writing Goals and 
Objectives and the Planning Process, (4) How to Establish 
Program ^Processes and Procedures and H6w to Write Jbb 
Descriptions, (5) Developing Volunteer Program Materials 
and Developing Volunteer Orientation and Training, (6) Devel- 
oping Recruitment Materials and Techniques and Interviewing, 
Screening, and Placing Volunteers, (7) How to Establish an 
Effective Operation of a Volunteer Program, (8> Retention 
and Recognition, (9) Evaluation— A Valuable Tool in the On- 
^o}""teer Management System, and (10) Human Relations 
and Problem-Solving. 

hainer, Janet S. "The Community Cares: Older Volunteers," 
Social Policy; Volume 7, Number 3, Pages 73-75, 1976! 

This article consideA- the benefits volunteerism offers 
to the aging and tovtheir communities, how this new role 
for the aging evolveliL, what has been learned from the 
greater utilization ofs^enior citizen volunteers, and 
, What additional steps nd«^ to be taken to assure that 
all of the elderly who wiW to engage in volunteer 
activity can have that oppoWunity. Provides list of 
-tearearch findings. 
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licht'iol , Ivan 11. Winnj iuj with gtat f A Now Look at Staf f 

S upport for V orunteers . Boulder, Colo.: National infoymMMr^n 
Center on Volunteerism, 1978, 

. This is a very useful and irtfdrmatiA guide for building 
good volunteer/staff relations. The ^xjthor considers, 
this the key to a successful .volunteerNprogram. He 
begins with a look at some old aasumptions for relatic^hs 
^ building and then suggests a fresh approach. He lists 

sevens^ategies, a basic principle and six other principles 
(recd|fflvity assessment, differential address, staff 
rewards, staff participation and an implied role shift 
for volunteer leadership, volunteer job diversification, 
and training and education) which when applied should 
guarantee good volunteer/staff relations. 

Schindler-Rainman, Eva and Ron^d Lippitt. The Volunteer 

Co mmunity: Creative Use of Human Resources T Fairfax , 
^ Va.: NTL Learn-ing Resources Corporation, 19 75. 

The book covers the issue of voluntarism. It covers the • 
more worldly topics of trends in voluntarism, societal, 
and others as well as more specific issues relating to 
volunteer programs. Chapters on motivational dynamics 
ot voluntarism (Ch. IV), recruitment and grientation 
(Ch. V), and training (Ch. VI & VII) provide good basic 
information applicable to program development. 

Seney, Heidi. "Two Generations of Volunteers: Grandparents," 
Le arninc| . Volume 3, Number 2, Pages 80-83, 1974. 

This article describes the Los Angeles City Schools 
Volunteer and Tutorial Program.. The value of an elderly 
volunteer was considered to be the special attention that 
she/he could provide. The Los Angeles program had the 
added component of. a Community Resource Bank, which provided 
volunteer opport unitizes for those who did not want to make 
a long-term commitment. ' The "Bank" provided a booklet 
listing volunteers with skills who could serve as resource 
persons. t 

Sequin, Mary M. Re leasing f:he Potential of the Older Vo lunteer 
Los Angeles^ Calif.: University of Southern California, ' 
Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center, 1976. ERIC micro- 
fiche, ED 123 307. 

This book reviews the Older Volunteer Project at the 
Ethel Percy AndruS Gerontology Center. The project was 
a demonstration of how retired adults can enter 'an 
organization that/employs mostly paid, non-retired 
personnel, generate work and gain acceptance in that setting. 

^ 0 . " ' 
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Basic principles regarding the volunteer wojrkor, the 
volunteer's adjustment to ^he setting, and the work the . . 
vOjJ.unteers performed evolved out of the project and are 
discussed in the book. The final chapter, "New Roles 
for Senior Volunteers in Organizations", summarizes, the' 
findings and provides insight for developing programs, * ' ^ 
It treats such issues as the motivation of retired persons" ' 
to volunteer, the conditions under which organizations, will 
involve volunteers, and the kinds pf positions older ' 
volunteers can take or create. 

t " ' ' 

Showkoir, James R. "Tapping 'Older' Energy Resources: One bf 
Many Undiscovered — Unused Community Assets,"' Community 
Education Journal . Volume 4, Number 3, Pages 46-48, 1974. 

A very general article lauding the involvement of the 
elderly io education. The title in representative of 
the content o-f the article. 

Stcnzel, Ann K. and Helen M. Feeney. Volunteer Traininc and 

Development; A Manual . New York, N.Y. : The Seabury Press, 
,1976. ^ f 

This book is a manual designed for those planning to set 
lip a volunteer training^program. It is a guide to be 
used in planning and conducting learning and development 
programs for and with volunteers. 

Sullivan, George and Carol Florio. "Senior Citizens in 

Education," Social Policy . Volume 7, Number 3, Pages 103- 
106, 1976. 

This article' advocates the involvement of senior citizens 
in education. It presents preliminary results of a survey 
of 2,140 public school districts and 1^170 colleges and 
universities undertaken to determine how many people aged 
sixty-five and over are employed in* or are contributing their 
services to education what they are doing and how well they 
are doing it. Finding shows four things: (1) many institu- 
tions now involve older people" in teaching or teaching-related 
efforts; (2) service opportunities 'for older people. in 
public schools are primarily for volunteer tutors, teacher 
aides, and resource persons; (3) higher education service 
ojiportunities .are evenly divided between volunteer and paid 
employment; and W the services rendered by older people 
in educational institutions are highly valued. Four ele-^ 
rtents necessary for volunteer programs "are identified: 
initiative, acceptance, coordination, and financial support. 
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Swan«on, Mary M. Your Volunteer ProcirAm; Qrcjanization and 

Adminiatratlon of Volunteer Pro g raina^ Ankeny, Iowa: D^s 
Moinea Area Community College, r5TD'i. ED 052 414. 

Afl the title implies, this article {Provides a guide for 
developing, vol untee-r programs. It ia not oriented towards 
any specific institution, but rather provides some 
philosophical and procedural guidelines for developing 
a volunteer program. It covers such issues as volunteer- 
ing history and philosophy, areas of volunteering (provides 
rather complete list for education) , organizing a program, 
format for a guideline manual, staff ing, " recruitment , . 
and promotion, interviewing and placement, orientation, 
in-service training^ retention of volunteers, record- 
keeping, and evaluation. The article also contains a 
very extensive list of references. 

"Teaching Kids Your Skills," Modeirn Maturity . December-January 
1973-74. 

' This describes a program which w^is designed to sensitize 
children to attitudes and concerns of older Americans. 
It consisted of a seven week instructional program in 
which older volunteers devoted one hour a day to classrooms 
AX\d then worked with the children to produce a film. 

Turnage, Martha and Roderick Moore. Home Crafts Days at 

Mountain Empire Community College^Bridge Mountain Youth's 
Search for Identity ? Big Stone Gap, Va. : Mountain 
Empire Community College, 1973. ED 078 839. 

Mountain Empire Community College's commitment to preserve, 
learn, and teach the heritage of mountain folk is described 
in this article. Community participation by those who 
I could teach the heritage of The area was part of the 
implementation of this commitment. Some of the older 
people in the area were invited to either take course 
work in folk life or come to the classes and serve as 
resource persona, . activities that give the older person a 
renewed feeling of self-worth, stimulate new pride in 
mountain life, and help to bridge the generation gap. Many 
of the older citizens who participated would never hdve 
approached the college otherwise, not realizing that 
others would be interested in their skills. 

Volunteer Services Management System. Volunteer Services 

System . Columbus, Ohio: Columbus Public Schools, 1976.' 

This is a sfet of six handbooks covering the establishment . 
of a volunteer program in the schools. (I. Guidebook to 
a Volunteer Service System, II. Organizing a Volunteer 
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Service Syatem, HI. Information System for a Vqilunteer 
Service System, IV. Volunteer Program Operations^ 
V. Volunteer Personnel Operations, VI. Schopl Volunteer 
Operations.) The material is presented using a process 
model with each aspect described in four phases— planning, 
preparation, implementation, and review and^renew. 

Walton, midred L. Utilization of Retired Teachers as Volun 
Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements fo^ 
the Degree of Doctor of Education, Nova University, 197 
ERIC microfiche, ED 133 320. 

This article describes a project involving retired ^ . 
teachers in^jelementary schools to aid in the instriJbiwteifi 
of the gifted. There is a good review of the literature 
with a historical perspective of the volunteer movement, 
an evaluation of volunteer programs, and a discussion 
of senior citizens as volunteers. It also contains 
a handbook for operationalizing a retired-teacher 
volunteer program. The handbook provides a series 
of. four models which set forth the processes for devel- 
oping a program. 

Williamson, Judith Town and Margaret Johnson Ware. The Older 

Volunteer , Washington, D.C.: National Center for Volunta>-y 
Action, July 1977. ^ 

'i 

One of many profiles available from the National Center 
for Voluntary Action. This reviews programs across the 
country which provide volunteer opportunities for older 
people. 

Wilson, Marlene. The Effective Management of Volunteer 

Programs . . Boulder, Colo. : Volunteer Management Associates, 
1976. 



This book is written for the manag 
and presents techniques as well as 
with an overvie\y of volunteerism, 
role of the manager in a volunteer 
of the motivation behind the volun 
l^book is devoted to practical matte 
management of volunteer programs, 
informatiorx on designing jobs and 
(Ch. VI), interviewing and placing 
and training (Ch. VIII) . 



er of volunteer programs 

theory. . . It begins 
an explanation of the 

program and a discussion 
teer. The rest of the 
rs related to the 
- It provides useful 
recruiting to fill'^them^ 
volunteers (Ch. VII) 
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XPPfclNDIX C 

■ 

. Organizations and Agencies 

AcMdomy tor Hkitieational Development, 6 80 Fifth Avenue*, New York 
N.Y. 10019 Publication: Academy News 

ACT ION/0 Ider American Volunteer Progra;ivs, 806 Connecticut Avenue. 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20525 • \ ^ 

Aimnican Association of. Retired Persons/National Retired Teachers 
Association, 1909 V Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20006 
• Publications: Mod ern Maturity , AARP News Bulletin 

Association for Gerontolbgy in Higher Education, All-University 
Gerontology Center, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
132 16 

'^''*"'\ooo'}""'^^^ Clafk Foundatit>n, 250 Park Avenue, New^York, N.Y. 

IILDKRWORKS, 6 80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 Publication- 
Quart erly Newsletter 

C.ei-ontoloqical Society, One Dupont Circle, NW, Washington, D.C. 

200 36 Publication: Journal of Gerontology , The Gerontolo gist 

bnstitute of Gerontology , ^University of Michi^^n, ,Wayne Stafe 

University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105 ^ 

National Center for Voluntary Action, 1214 16th Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 Publication: Voluntary Action * 
Le ade rship "* — / 

National Council on Aging, 1828 L Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
200 36 Publicationc Aging and Wor k • 

National Council of Senior(Citizens, 1511 K Street, NW, Washington, 

National School Volun teer-l^gram, inc., 300 North Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22 314 -Audrey Jackson, President 

Office of Volunteer Development, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washih^on, D.^ 20201 

01d6r Americans Program^ American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 410, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 Publication: Update 



Project Green Thumb^, Department of Lahtr; Washington, D.C. 20506 

SCORE, Small Business Association, Washington, D.C. 20416 

Select Committee on Aging, U.S. House of lldlpre'sentatives , ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20151 Honorable Claude Pepper, Chairi^^ 



Tho SenAte Special Committee gn Aging ^ .G^225 Senate Office 

Uuilding, Washington, D.C, 20510 Publication; Memorandum 

/ Senior Manpower Recruitment, The Peace Corps, Washington, D.C. 
20025 



Volunteer Programs 

DOVES ^Dedicated Older Volunteers .in Educational Services) 

Lose Angeles Unified School District, Volunteer and T,«wwx^ 
Programs, 450 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. . 90012 
Ms. Joan Suter 



A 

'irtorial 



Folk Craft Project, Yarapi College, 1100 Sheldon Street, Prescott, 
Ariz. 86301 Ms. Anna Kaspen , Coordinator' 

Now Dimensions Program, University of LaVerne, 1950 Third Street, 
LaVeine, Cal. 91750 Lydia Harper . 

Older Adult Project*, New York City School Volunteer Program, 

20 West 40th Street, New.Yorlc., N.Y. 10016 Ms. Ricki Rubinstein 

Project M.O.V.E. (Miami's Older Volunteers in Education), Dade 
-County Public Schools, 2121 Ponce de Leon Boulevard, 
Coral Gables, Fla./ 33134 Dr. /rchie 'Jackson 

Project V. I. E. , Association of Junior Leagues, 825 Third Avenue,^ 
New York, N.Y.' 10017 Ms. Deborah Seidel 

Retired Volunteer Service Corps, 3155 Undergraduate Library, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md, 20742 
Re nee Lewis 

SCORE, Drookdale Community College, 765 Newman Springs Road, 
Lincroft, N,J. 07738 Mr. Kal Bamfort 

Second Career Programs for Older Tvdults, Mott Foundation Building, 
12th Floor^ 503 South Saginaw, Flint, Mich. 48502 
Ms. Gertrude Cross, Consultant on Aging 

Senior CcJnsultants Program, Chhbot College, 25555 Hesperian 

Boulevard, Haywood, Cal. 94545 Ms. Gwen Yeo, Coordinator 

STEP (Senior Tutors for Ec^u^tidnal Progress), Redding School, 

Lonetown Road, Redding, Connecticut 06875 Ms. Rosalie Saul 

Teaching-Learning Communities (T-LC) , Ann Arbor Public Schools, 

600 West Jefferson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103 Ms. Carol H. Tice 
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Volunteer Talent Pool, Wlnnetka Public Schools, 520 Glendalie 

Avenue, Winnetka, 111. 60093 Ma.^ Mary Ann Manley, Director 
Reaource Center 

Willoughby-eaatlake City School. District, Office of Career 
Education, 301 East 293 Street, Willowick, Ohio 44094 
Mi. Marge Lienert, Director 



^ Information Sources 

Center for the Study of Aging, Medical Center, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 27701 re: KWIC data base for materials in 
aqing 

National Clearinghouse on Aging, Administration on Aging, 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of * 
Human Development, Washington, D.C. 20201. SCAN data base 

National Information Clearinghbyse on Volunteerisrt, P.O. Box 4179 
Boulder, Colo. 80306 Steven Hansen, Librarian 

Research Utilization Project, Department of Human Rjesources, / 
John H. Reagan Building 5500-0, Austin, Tex. 787/01 
Ma. Anne T. Kohler 

^ . RSVP Colleges 

Colby Community College, Colby, Kansas 67701 

Hutchison Conwunity Junior College^ Hutchison, Kansas 67501 

Cape Cod Community College, West Bainstaple, Mass. 02668 

Sominoie Community College, Sanford, Fla. 32771 

College of Southern ldaho/> Twin Falls, Idaho 83:^01 

Highland Community College, Freeport, 111. 61032 

Blue Mountain Community College, Pendleton, Oregon 97801 

Snoad State Junior Col lege , -Boaz , Ala. 35957 

Maricopa Community College District, Pheonix CollegeV^ 
Phoenix, Ariz, 85013 
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Dawson Colleqe, Glendive, Mont. 5$ 3 30 
Clinton Community College, Plattaburgh, N.Y. 12901 
Southeastern Community College, vAtfeville, N.C. 28472 

J 

Paris 'Junior College, Paris, Tex. 75460 
Rappahannock Community College, Glenns, Va. 2314' 
Lower Columbia College, Longview, W. Va. 98632_ 
Lmn-Benton Community College, Albany, O r©cjon 9 7 ^^^^ 
Portland Community College, Portland, Oregon" 97219 
Southwestern Oregon Community College, Coos Bay, Oregon 97240 
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APPENDIX D 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
PROJECT ASSERT 



Ma. Joanne Aronson, Director 
Older Americans Proyr«ini 
American Assoc. of Community 

and Junior Colleqea 
One Dupont Circle, 'N/W. 
SuLto 140 

Washimjton, DC 20036 



Ms . Aiuio Johnson 

Director, ACTION 

Ohio State Office 

ti') Marconi Boulevard, Rm, 

Oolumbus, Oil 4J215 
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Ms. Florence Kalian, Director 

ot Volunteer Programs 
Community Service Society 
105 Kast 22nd Street 
New York, NY 10010 ' 

Mr. Rick Sawyer, President 
Central Labor Council 
AFL/CIO Community Service 

Labor Agency 
1262 North State Street 
Bollinqham, WA 98225 

Dr. Mary Seyuin 
i:thel Percy Andrus Gerontology 

Center--^ 
University of California at 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 

Dr. N. Alan Sheppard 
Federal Council on Aging 
Room 4244 HEW North 
iJO Independence Avenue, S.W^ 
Washington, DC 20i01 



Mr. Gene Verdu 

Belleville .Community College 
2500 Carlyle Road 
Belleville, IL 62221 

Dr. Mary Watson, Director 
Programs for the Aging 
East Stroudsburg State College 
East Stroudsburg, pA 18301 



E x-Officio Members 

Mr. Martin A. Janis 

Director, Ohio Commission on Aging 

50 West Broad Street 

Columbus, OH 43215 

Dr. Max J. Lerner 

Vice Chancellor for Two-Year 

Campuses 
Ohio Board of Regents 
30 East Broad Street 
Columbus, OH 4 3215 

Mr. Andrew Hofer 
Division of Model Projects 
Administration of Aging 
Office of Human Development 
U.S. Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare 
4654 HEW North Building 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washingtqn, DC 20201 
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EVALUATION PROGRAM 
FOR 

PROJECT ASSERT 



Catharine P. Wannbrod, Project Director 
Robert S. BllUngs. Evaluation Consultant' 
(Assistant Professor. Department of 
Psychology. Ohio State University) 
Hannah R. Eisner, Program Assistant 
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f THE NATIONAL CENTER 

r FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Oh*" U«<<«««»<l» tMO KatMty NOMi Cokiiitbu* Ohtu 437K) 

wm\^^ '•' t*»4l 4M J«fcfc Cab«* CtVOCIOUSU/CokiniiNU Ohio 



Dedr Volunteer: 

We art' asking you to take a few minutes to complete this questionnaire 
As you probably know, Project ASSERT is a pilot project-the first 
Of ts kind. One of our goals is to evaluate the usefulness of the 
project -.for you, for the students, and for the school. You can help 
us to reach that goal by completing this questionnaire. Also, the 
in ormatton you give us may help to change, this program and make i t 
D6 1 tor . 

Your answers to this survey are confidential. No students or faculty 
w see your questionnaire. Only the members of our research staf^f 
will see how you answered these questions. 

Participatfon is voluntary. If you do not want to answer any of 
these questions, you certainly do not have to. ♦ 



Finally, there are no right or wrong answers to this survey 
want to find out how you feel about the program. 

Thank you for your help. 



We simply 



Project ASSERT Research Staff 
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Survey for Volunteers 



Project ASSCRT 



The National Center for 
Research In Vocational 
Education 
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Instructions 

I 

Soine of the following questions simply ask you to tell us, in your own 
words, how you feel about certain things i^elated to Project ASSERT. On 
these Items.. say as much or as little as you like--but remember that the. 
more you lan tell us. the better we will understand your feelings and your 
SI luation. 

Other questions ask you to ch«»(:k one of several answers that most 
closely fits your feelings, lor example, one section asks how satisfied 
you are with various parts of the prograjn. It is set up as follows; 



How satisfied are you with . . 

♦ 

the iharu<» to do different things 
the way my supervisor handles people 



In this example, the person tillincj out these two items is satisfied 
with the chance to do different things and is dissatisfied with the we^y 
the supervisor handles people. 
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Why (lid you voluntoor for this program? 
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Please rate each ot the following rejisonfr for Joininq this program 



as they apply to you. 



I Joined ASM HI 

to avoid beiruj lonely 

to be product! ve 

to gut out of the house 

to b^tay'^rtlye in my work 

to help others 

to mel*t neW people 

t^ be wjtih younger people 

to learn hew thjn(js, 

to* have fun 

to use my skills 

to repay others, for what TveV 
^lotten in 1 ff^^ . 



1 01)1 ea s e piy ^ f am i Ty 

lease^ (Unfriends . . ' ^ 

tp' help'^n^f indi^ffg I'T paying Job 

^to ^»el reVpeeted ♦ 

to MdV^e something to (^o 

^ I' " • . 



\ / 



Appl ies to ine 



Very 
much 



Some- 
what 



A 

Little 



Doesn ' t 
apply 
to me 



n 
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So far, what parts of the program are you most satisfied w 



I 



ihat parts of the program are you most dissatisfied with? 

? 



\\ 1 



/ 

■ : 'A 



4- » - . 
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1 



,0 « • 



4 



1 



I 



4 



liast^d on your l»t ul \a^tatl with t fir ()ro<jiciiii» how satisfied aro you 

i 

wt tfi h (vj \\w InwMM]/ 



r. heini] at)h* lo k^»t»[> t)iisy 

i^. Iht* thance to work alone 

.i. Ihe tJianct* to do diffrr^ent things 

4^ I he c fiance to W "soim^body'* in the 
coTtiiiun I ty 

5. I he way ii\y supervisor^ handles 
()t»ople 

6. Ihe ability ot my sdpt^rwisor to ^ 
make decisions 

/. Being able^to do tfiinys that don't 
ijo against rT\y conscience 

8. The chdince to do thipgs foi^other 
people 

9, The chance to tell prH)ple what to 
do I 

10. Ifie c hance to dOt ;>OMietfii rfg that 
makers •lA.tv of my abilities 



Ik The f rjF^edoiii^ to use inyAi)wn Judgment 

1<\ Ttee cKaricL^ to try irty own meytliods 
" of doing the work 

LI. The working conditions - 

14. >The \^ay mw, co-workers get along ^\ 
wi th eac^KOtiher * 

lb. Ihv^'^'^praise I get. fjfiF dorng a go^d 
^ Job . . 



, lb, Ihff feeling of c\( compl i shment I 



get froni the woir1( * 



•r • 
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Satisfied 


Very 

Satisfied 
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( THE NATIONAL CENTER 



r FOR RESEARCH ID yOC;ATIONAL EDUCATION 



CaM* CYVOCIOOftU/CuKMiitiut OhM 



Dcrir I acuity Mniiber or Ailini nistrator* 



H(H aus( 
ASSl RT , 

<|uestionndire. 



you suprrvist' or work closely with a voluntet^r from Project 
we are* asking you to take a few minutes to complete this 
As you probably know, Project ASSFRT is a pilot 



ne c/t 
, fdr 



program— the first of its kind. One c/> our goals is to evaluate the 



usefulness of the projec t-- for you, fdr tKe. volunteer » for the 
students, and for the school. You can hel^ us to reach tfrat goal 
by completing this questionnaire. Also, the information you give us 
may help to change this program and make it^f^tter. 

Your answers to this survey are confidential. No studeftfs or volunteers 
will see your questionnaire. Only the members of our research staff 
will s^e how you answeried these questions. . 



Participation iT^volunt^ry . If you do rtot wunt to answer any of these 



tjuostions , you certdinl^tlo not have to 
\^\\\V. you for- your lK\lp. 



iJroject ASSLRT Research Staff* 
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Survey for fdculty/Suporvisors / 
Project ASSERT 

Jhe National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education 
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please give your title and briefly describe your^ position, 



% 



_ ? » 

Briefly describe the position for the ASSE^ volunteer as it was 
originally designed. 



If the volunteer ppsitlon turned out to be different than orlglnayy 



I, ple«se\ 



designed. ple«se)descr1be those differences 



Any problefn has a numbeYMif costs and benefits, some planned and some 
unplanned. This section asks you If a nutAber of. possible benefits were 
goals of this volunteer position and If tpose possible benefits actually 
occurred 6r not. There Is also room for you to describe other goals not 
Included on our list. 



\ 

Was it Intended that, the volunteer take over some activities, thereby 

a 1 lowing someone the chance to work on more crucial things? yes no- 

If yes, briefly describe this goal. ' \ 



J- 
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Old thli ictually occur? _ yes no 
If y«$» briefly describe what occurred. 



If no (and If this was a goal), describe what could have been done to 
meet this goal. ; . : _ 



Was It Intended that students learn specific sk11\s from the volunteer? 

^es no 

If yes, briefly describe this goal. 

/ — '- ^ » ■ — ■ 

In your Judgment, did the students learn specific: skills from the 

volunteer? yes ^ no 

If yes. describe what was learned. 



"^If no (and if this was a goal), describe what could have been done to 
meet this goal. 

„ ^ — 

Was It Intended that the students learn more about the "real world" 

from the volunteer? j^es no 

Jf yes, briefly describe this goal. ; 
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In your judgment, did the students learn about the "real world" 

from the volunteer? .._^es no 

If yes. describe what was learned, 



If no (and If this was a goal), describe what could have been done 
to meet this goal. 



Was it Intended that the volunteer perform tasks/services that otherwise 

would not have been provided? j yes no 

If yes, briefly describe thIS' goal. 



In your Judgment, were these tasks/services adequately performed? yes 

no 

If yes, briefly describe what occurred, , 



If no, (and if this was a goal), describe what could have been done to 

meet this goal. 

, . ^ 
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Was It tntendeU th4t the volunteer aid your program In a way not 

covered by the preceding questions? yes ^no 

i^yes, briefly describe this goal. 



In your Judgment. -were these tasks/services adequately performed? 

yes no 

If yes, briefly describe what occurred. 



If no (and if this was a goal) . :<teiic.rit>e what could have been done to 
meet this goal. - 



Overall, what was the greatest benefit or benefits of having this 
volunteer? / 



Any new progrAin hd^ difficulties thdt must be worked out. Please 
describe the probleins that arouse with ASSERT and describe how they were 
resolved or, if they were not resolved, how they could be In the future. 
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/ 

Conslde^ how the program Uself h<is been run— that Is. how you were 
Introduced to the program, how position descriptions for volunteers wer^ 
formulated, how volunteers were recruited and selected, and any other 
aspects of program administration. For any of these aspects of the 
program wl^h which you are familiar, please give us your evaluation and 
suggestions for change. 



V 



6'/ 



Would you agree to participate In this program again? (check one) 

definitely yes 

probrfblyj^es^ 

maybe, If certain changes were made ^ . . 

probably not ^ 

definitely not 



If you checked "maybe", please describe the changes that would have 

4 

to be m^de to get you to participate, 



7 



If you checked "probably not" or "definitely not", please state the 
reasons. * 



What effect dW having this volunteer have on: 

The Individual attention given to students? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Greatly Decreased slightly no Slightly 
decreased decreased effect Increased 

Please elaborate: 



Increased 



Greatly 
increased 



The quality of educatiohaT programs? 



1 



Greatly 
hurt 



Hurt 



3 4 

Slightly No 
hurt- effect 



Slightly 
benefitted 



Please elaborate: 



Benefitted 



Greatly 
benef 1 tted 
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1^ 

Made 

much 
more 
difficult . 



The difficulty of your Job? 
2 



Made 
more 
difficult 



Pledse elaborate: 



3 

Made 
slightly 

more 
Difficult 



5 

Made 



7 

Made 



ef?ect ^I'^J^ly e3s?er "'"J^ 
easier easier ^^5^5^ 



Overall, how satisfied were you with the volunteer you supervised? 
or worked with? 

dissatisfied OuJ.Uo^ ,,^J1?5t,y^^ J^^^^ SUght,,^ jjry^^^ 

I 

Overall, how satisfied were you with the ASSERT project (apart from 
this particular volunteer)? 



d,ss^?!?f,ed °^"»tisf,ed ^^^x'L. ^:;?bd 3.ti!fied. 



ed 
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THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR RESEARCH |N VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

?H« OlMf ftiM Umiimiiv llM KvfiAV AMtf •MwnlHii. Otuft 41110 



CTVOCIDOlu/ColMmtoui. Ohio 



V 



Dear Student': '' ' 

This form Is Intended to. allow students to evaluate and cpnmerrt on 
the program which* has placed th^^enfor voluntee/ In the course. 
With your cooperation In completlrw this brief (fl/estlonnaire, we 
can document the Impact xpf the yolunteer and aTso help Improve the 
program. Your particlpatlbn Is entirely voluntary and your 
resDonses.jsre C9nfrdent1al; neither the volunteer 'nor your Instructor 
will se^your answers to these , questions. 

Project ASSERT Research Staff 



(■ 



4i 



V 



- -A." 



I V- 



.1 



student" Evaluation of Project ASSERT 
Volunteer Program 



The f^at^nal Center for Research 
• In Vocat^lonal Education J^, 
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'F^r eacK statement, circle the re^pwise that inos 
'Kelln^s'. SA-stroingly agree, A-agree, l<-neutral^ ili 



•most closely matches "your 
feelings. SA-stroingly agree, A-agree, rt-neutral^oi; Undecided, .O^disagree. 
S0«*trong1y jdisagree. . , y 
. 1, - The students learned some specific skills from the voTuri tSer in 
thisciurs^'. . . SA A N ^ D' : SD- 
2* Tht vol\jhteer turned tJut to be more helpful than 1 expected at 
.first ... / ' . SA A \ D ^SD ' 
, ,3. Th^' vo>unt«er seemed, to benefit from the-experience ... 

SA A N D SD ^ 

4. The volunteer "made this course a more useful learning experience ' 
" . V ~, SA/ A N [> ' SD ;. 

5. ' The vofunteer's reUti^onship with t/^e students was gtfod ... 

• * S4 ^ A N D . SD * ' 

6. /The volunteer's relationship with the instructor was good-. . 
/ ■ ' • SA A " N D SET 

The volunteer seemed ta allow the instractor mor*e timie to spend 
on class preparati.afror other o^ass activities : 
^ / . ■ > 'SA , A* . N a SD ' 

8. The volunteer s-eemed anxious to help others . ., . 4 

SA A W ] • SD Hk 

' ' - ■ * ' ' : ' ' ^ ' •' ^* ■ 

9. The instructor: « rib the volunleer.got along well . ... 

^ ' SA A N ^D SD ; . 

• . 10. , The volunteer was gjlven enough freedom and autononwx^., . 

SA' A ■ N 0 SD 
n. The volunteer seemed to.be' comfortable interac€irtrwTth t'he 



stu^(«nts . .' SA A N D '^SD j 
J 
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XZ, I Mould like to see a volunteer In thls-course In the future . . . 

/ SA/ . A N / D • ' SD \ 

13/ I would il*(e to have/ volunteers In iny other coifrses . . 

*SA'' A,"^ r D • SD 

14. The volunteer taught thf students about how things are oh the 
; Job'. . . A N D SD 

15. Having the vol unteir^ allowed the Instructoriiiorc time to Interact 
w{tb students . . .SA A , .N D SD, 

16. The^lunteer convinced me that I can learn a lot from "seniors" 
' /. . . ' SA ' A N D SD - ^ ' 

17. The volunteer helped to k^p the equ1proen| well organjzfd an<J • 
mainlined (leave blank If this was not part of the volunteer's 
Job) ... SA A iN' .D vSD 

• ' / ' 

18. (The liistructor did not seem to know what to do with the* 

volunteers . . . SA A N SD ' * ^ 

^19. The'students respected the Volunteer . . * , 

^. SA ''A N D . SD " ^ 



20. The Instructor respected the volunteer . . . ^ . 

{ SA A N . D SD 

21. The students were considerate of the volunteer's feelings . . . . 

^ . ■ 

SA A N D SD 

22. The Instructor was considerate of the volunteer's feelings . . . 

' . SA A . N*^ d' SD 

23. The volunteer did not hdve enough to do . . . - # 

< ^ SA A N D .SD 

24. Overall , ^he volunteer performed >^1s/her well . . 

$A A ■ * N D/' SD 
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25. Ovtrall, I. mas very $4t1sf led' with this volunteer program . 

SA' A V N O SD 

« 

f - . . • • • ■■ ■• • : ■ 

Overall, what was the greatest benefit associated with hi^vlrtg the 

- ' . -\ ■ ' , ■ . . ' ' = ■ - 

.^volunteer in your class? w 



■ 



r 




Overall, J!»hat-was the greatest problem associated with having the 
volunteer In your cl»4s? ^ 



— — 



-3 /-7 



, -6 




^ . What suggestions do you have to make this progi»«rt a better one? 































• 










. . . r- — - ■ - .— -.• 
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Xn\t Interview Guidelines 



The following qomnents are Intended to help guide you In Interviewing 
^ volunteer who has left Project ASSERT. » 

I. The Interviewer should- be seen as a neutral party. This means 
' that the interviewer should not be someone who Is seen as being 

In authority In the work setting, further, this- means that you 
/, 4 * .should play down your relationship to ASSERT. Identify yourself 
" r through your primary affiliation. -(National Center for Research 
• • 1n«\roeatJonal Educaitlon. RSVPV others) . * 

State that you wAht t6 find out about the person's perception of the 
prftgraw^. \ " , . . ^ 

. 2. this neutral to^ should guide yOUr conduct throughout the Inter- 
■ vleji^. For example. If criticisms of the project are offered, do 
^00 1 defend thp project or try to counter the criticism. On- the 
other hand, do not overly reinforce the criticism, by citing 
'further ex^amples of problems, /or Instance. Rather, accept the 
comnents as va4Td feelings on the part of the former volunteer, 
* probe until you understand the person's perceptions and feelings, 
.and move .on. 

3.. A. neutral site shou^ld b^ ustd->the volunteer's home Is Ideal. 

^ 4. The Interview Should be conducted at least a weeK after the 
vohjnteer leaves, biit not more than a month after. 

5. A primary goal must be to protect the dignity and self-esteem of 
the vQlunteer. Por example, don't challenge an explanation— 
rather accept the^explanatlon, but probe for more Information. 

6. Begin with non- threatening questions td establish a relationship 
and get the person ta^ng— even If some of that Information Is 
already known. 

7i Expect an4 allow for explanations and attributions which servq to 
protect the self-lmaae of the person. Accept those explanations 
(with a nod, a positive word or two, or even a supportive comment), 
but'then gently- probe for other reasons or Information. 



(- 
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Exit Interview 

Name of former volunteer___ 

Former position and school 



Introduce yourself. 

State purpose of the 1nterv1ew--to find out how the person saw the project 
and find out how It could be. Improved. 

General background Information: 

What did you do before you retired? (Probe when appropriate, t<J get the 
Individual talking and warmed up.) 



Have yo»* been Involved In volunteer programs before? 

(If yes) Tell me about your experiences before Project ASSERT. 



4 
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Why did you volunteer? (probe for as many reasons as the person will 
^for example^ what else did you expect to gain from the experience.) 
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What, exactly, did you expect to do In the position? (Probe for 
complete Information on what was expected: what activities were expected, 
who <J1d he/she expect to work w1th» what Impact was expected, what rewards 
were expected, what negative factors were feared?) ^ " "* 



\ 



" 4 

What did the position actually turn out to be like? 



What was not as you> expected? 



I 




What did you like about the program? 



What, didn't you lIHe about the program? 
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Why did you leave the program? 

* 

(Instructions: ^ 

1. Probe on each reason given until yoi^ understand that reason 
completely. 

A. Ask for specific exajjiples. 

B. Ask: "Did you anticipate this problem when you Joined?" \ 

C. Ask: "What, specifically, could have been done to alleviate 
this problem?" 

D. Ask: "Would you haVe stayed If this one problem i^as solved?" 

2. After fully understand1<^ each reason, ask If there were further 
reasons for leaving?) 



/ 



i 
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What sptcific changes could have been made to make you stay with the 
program? 



V 




Would.you ever consider volunteering for ASSERT again? Why or vhy not? 
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@UTIONAL CENTER 
tESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
lh« Oh*o it«i« Umv«r«i«9 IMO Htm^ AcnmI • Cokimlmt Otwo 43710 
1«I4| 4«« ^ CiM« CTVOCiOOtU/CoHimtout. Ohm 



Dear' ^Student: 

The purpose of this qu4stloandire is to allow students to evaluate and 
comnent on the program which has placed this senior volunteer in the 
position indicated. ' 



Volunteer 
Position 



can 
ram. 



With your cooperation in completing this brief questionnaire, we ca 
document the- impact of the volunteer and also help improveUhe j)rog 
Your participation is entirely voluntary and your responses are 
confidential; neither the volunteer nor any faculty *r staff of this 
school wl\l see your answers to these questions. \ 

Project ASSERT Research Staff 



ERJC 
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student. Evaluation of Project ASSERT 
Volunteer program 



The National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education 



1Q9 

\ 
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For eAch jtateroent, circle the response that most closely matches 
yoiir feelings. SA-strongly agree, A^agree, N-neutral or undecided. 
0-disagree, SD-strongly disagree. In the spaces provided after each item, 
please explain and elaborate on your response. 

Quality of Service Provided 

■ 

The volunteer has \been helpful to me. . . 

SA A N D SD 
In what specific ways have you benefitted? 



Th^volunteer does a good Job in this position . . . 

A N • D , SD 



Please elaborate 



V 



The volunteer is anvious to help ... . . 

SA ' A N D • SD 
Please comment on the volunteer's motivation and attitude 



0 
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Th€ volunteer's knoMledge of the "real Morld" Is useful . . . 

V ^ .SA ^ A , N D SD 
PI'eise explain, give examples ^ 



The volunteer has provided a service that was not provided before . 



please explain 



SA A N D SD 

\ 



Characteristics of the Position 



This volunteer does not seem to have enough to do . . . 
/ , * SA A N D SD 
/ Please explain 



The volunteer seems to have Important skills and abilities that are not 
being used In t;hir position . . . . * 
, • SA A N D SD . 
^ P\ea^e explain \ 
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The volunteer Is given enough freedom and antonony to do the Job . 
^ * SA A N D SD 
Please explain* - 

V " , 

— y — ' — ^ — ' *- " ■ ■ — — ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ 
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The volunteer seeins well matched to this position . . . 

SA A N D SD 
Please explain ' 



Relationships with Others 

The volunteer's relationship with students Is good . . : 

SA A N D SD ♦ 
Please explain 



f 



The volunteer's relationship with staff/faculty is good . . . 

SA A N D SD ' 
Please, -explain 
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In general, others are considerate of this volunteer's feelings . . . 

sa( a n * ' d so 

Please explain 



In general, others respect this volunteer . . . 

SA A N p SD 
Please explain 



Other Effects 0} Program 



The volunteer has convinced, me that I can learn a lot from "seniors". . 

SA A N D . SO ■ 

T 

Please elaborate 

r 



t 



I would like to get Involved In this kind of volunteer program when- 1 
reach retirement age . . . ' 

SA A N 0 SD 
Please explain .: 
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The volunteer seems to benefit from working In this position . . 

SA A N 0 SD 
Please explain 



The Progr am In the Future 

I want to continue to use the servljces provided by this volunteer . 

^ SA A N D SD * 
Please explain ^ ' 



I Mould like to see this particular volunteer remain In this position 
in the futurp ... SA A N D SD 

' Please explain ; 



I would like to see another valunteer fill ^thls position In the 
future . . SA A N D SD 

Please explain * 



I 
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I Mould like to see this volunteer In ^ther types of positions in 
the future ... SA A N D SD , 

PleAse expUIn; what positions tifould be better for this volunteer^ 



4- 



I would like to see nx)re volunteers involved In educational programs 
In general ... SA . A ' N D SD 

'/lease explain 



\ 



X. 
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;PlMse offer any additional coniili^ts on this volunteer or on the 



volunte«r^ program 1h general 



\ 




